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Choose Your Weapons! 


HIS IS A RATHER Ominous title. 

But it should have a familiar 
ring to you: your interpid ancestors 
often heard the dangerous phrase: 
Your These 
followed a_ stinging slap 
across the face with a glove—the 


“Choose Weapons!” 


words 


most commonly accepted form of 
insulting challenge to a duel. 

The days of the duellists have 
long since faded into the past, but 
the old American custom of hurling 
challenges and responding +o them 
as ever. That is all to 
the good, for a moment’s thought 
will convince us that all progress 
is based on challenge—provided 
there is aggressive response to it. 

Today the direct writers of in- 


is as lively 


By Bs. C. 


VITT 


surance are challenging our method 
of merchandising 
They are not singling out producers 
for their attack—neither are they 
directing their economic assault 
upon companies alone. They are 
attacking the very system to which 
you and I have devoted our ca- 
reers. We are jointly challenged, 
and jointly we must respond if we 
would advance the cause we be- 
lieve in and cherish. 

What is this system? It is typi- 
cally American, fundamentally 
based on the good faith of two 
parties to a contract, whereby one 


our product. 
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of them—an independent business- 
man—represents the other—a capi- 
tal stock organization—in his local 
community. 

Originally, the companies them- 
selves were organized and began 
business on a local basis. Most of 
dealt directly their 
policyholders. The 
and the personnel of these com- 


them with 


management 


panies were drawn from the local 


community. 
LocaAL EFFICIENCY 


As the people of this country 
began pushing the frontiers back 
in every direction, it became ob- 
vious that local companies could 
not move with the pioneers—nor 
could other companies be set up 
in every town, village and hamlet 
that sprang up across America. And 
here is where our predecessors 
showed their wisdom: they realized 
even then that the intrinsic emer- 
gency nature of insurance demands 
the “local touch”—a man on the 
scene, not only to sell protection 
but to service accounts and to help 
Thus the first 
and _ the 


when loss occurs. 


agents were appointed 
American Agency System gradual- 
ly took root in every section of the 
country where today it flowers. 
From the very first there was a 
realization that in the insurance 
business national success rests on 
local efficiency. 

This is as true today as it was in 


July 


the beginning. And now every one 
of us has the opportunity to evi- 
dence his faith in that system by 
taking up arms in the struggle with 
direct writers. 

The most important steps in this 
contest are to learn the nature of 
the enemy and to assay our own 
strength and weakness before join- 
ing battle. As to the nature of the 
enemy, two short sentences will 
suffice: 

1. He is underselling us. 

2. He is 
minus YOU. 
We are selling protection plus 

you. Simple reduction tells us 
then that what he lacks and what 
we have is indeed our source of 
strength. That is you. Let us there- 
fore first take a good look at you 
spotlight 


selling protection 


before we swing the 
around to the company side of the 
picture, 

Who and What are You? 

YOU ARE A COMMUNITY insur- 
ance man who can visit the aver- 
age friend, 
probably grew up with them. 
You can visit the manager of 
the local mill, bank or machine 


shop on the same terms. Your 


family as a who 


purpose in visiting a family is 
to show them how to keep going 
economically in case of loss so 
that children perhaps can go to 
college as planned and life in 


general will continue as before. 
Since a business is nothing more 
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than a lot of families with pooled 
interests, your purpose in visit- 
ing management is to show them 
how to protect assets so that 
people will still have jobs and 
income after a loss and your 
town will continue to have the 
benefit of production and spend- 
ing. You make these visits with 

a backlog of friendship and con- 

fidence. If you add competence 

and service, you are a tough man 
to beat. 

YOU ARE A COMMUNITY insur- 
ance man with a full line of 
wares—every type of protection 
to meet any conceivable need. 
And you can prescribe for indi- 
vidual situations. 

Our competitors, the direct writ- 
ers, maintain research departments 
to analyze the changing insurance 
markets and the public’s protection 
needs. 

But we have an army of qualified 
researchers in every village, town 
and hamlet in this country—you. 

YOU ARE A COMMUNITY insur- 
ance man who immediately 
knows about economic changes 
whether in families or in fac- 
tories. You can act at once on 
the necessary adjustments in pro- 
tection programs. 

YOU CAN LOOK ouT of your 
window at home or at the office 
and see a spiral of smoke from 
one of your own risks. This may 
sound like a doubtful privilege, 


but who else can get his hat and 
coat on, get to the fire and help 
to start the procedure by which 
fair adjustments are made? 

YOU CAN HELP TO arrange and 
you can take part in a safety in- 
spection of your town to protect 
everybody in it whether or not 
they are customers. 


B. C. Vitt 


THE AUTHOR: 


Mr. Vitt is president and director 
of The American Insurance Com- 
pany and the Bankers Indemnity 
Insurance Company. He _ entered 
insurance as an office boy in 1912 
in Columbus, Ga., his home town. 
He is active in Newark youth, wel- 
fare and public interest organiza- 


tions. 
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CAN NOT ONLY protect 


you 


YOU 
people in your town 
share the privileges of local citi- 
zenship with them and help bear 
the cost with them. Your roots 
are deep in your community and 
I am positive you will fight by 
every fair means to prevent out- 
siders from gathering the com- 
mercial fruits which you have 
helped bring to bloom. 

YOU HAVE A_ PROFESSIONAL 
reputation which you lay on the 
line with every transaction, and 
you are there, not only before, 
but after every sale . . . not only 

before, but after every loss. 

Finally you have a code of ethics 
which commits you to the per- 
formance of the very acts which 
I have described. I commend to 
you a review of that code which 
appears monthly in your National 
Association’s American Agency Bul- 
letin. You will discover that I have 
not expressed a single original 
thought about you. Everything I 
have said is implied in your own 
Code of Ethics which is a hst of 


strong points, provided it is fol- 


lowed by performance. 

It is a list of weak points if it 
merely consists of promises. 

Your Code of Ethics is a pre- 
scription. Let us remember that 
like any other prescription it can- 
not help anyone if it is not filled 
and followed according to direc- 


tions. 
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All of these potential strong 
points have one thing in common: 
they are based on continuing per- 
sonal contact. That is the one thing 
lacking in the arsenal of the enemy. 
If we neglect this advantage, we 
are fighting on his ground and 
thereby courting certain defeat. 
No one can get between you and 
your customer if you stick close 
enough to him in person—not by 
mail or phone alone. 

And now let us take a close, 
hard look at your allies—the com- 
panies. 

They too have their codes of 
ethics—not formalized but in terms 
of practical working 
Their managements are guided by 
principles which may be br’efly 
stated: 

1. To manage with the firm 
resolve to maintain a fair balance 
of right among stockholders, em- 
ployees, agents and policyhold- 
ers. 

2. Never to relax underwriting 
standards and other operating 
principles in order to achieve 
illusory gains. 

3. Never to endanger stock- 
holders’ rights by permitting ex- 
cessive expense. 

4. Never to embark upon a 
course of expediency for tem- 
porary reasons; likewise never to 
be standpatters for the mere sake 
of consistency. 

Would you not agree that com- 


standards. 
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The intrinsic emergency nature of insurance demands the “local touch’— 


a man on the scene, not only to sell protection but to service accounts 


and to help when loss occurs 


. to share the privileges of local 


citizenship. The insurance business national success rests on 


local efficiency plus . 


panies adhering to these principles 
are the type you would wish to 
represent? 

their bureaus and 
boards, companies have been a 
bulwark in stabilizing our business 


Through 


. friendship and confidence. 


and holding in check those destruc- 
tive forces which would have re- 


duced our affairs to chaos. The 
company organizations have also 
provided standards for the protec- 
tion of the public, the producers 
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and the companies themselves. 

Your companies are the logical 
rallying point for the orderly, unit- 
ed counter-offensive against the di- 
rect writers. 

But action is needed, and here 
the very organized company 
strength we mention shows its vul- 
nerability: the bureaus and boards 
may have become too unwieldy and 
ponderous to move with flexibility 


and reasonable speed. 
CoMPANY EFFORT 


With reference to company im- 
bottlenecks blocking 
and better forms of coverage there 


posed new 
is room for encouragement, for we 
have made a beginning in co- 
effort in this 
area. For example, various package 


operative company 


policies have been developed in 
the personal lines and are now in 
effect in a number of states. These 


policies grew out of a well con- 


ceived plan in the interest of the 
tough minded customer who is go- 
ing to deliver the ultimate verdict 
in our contest with direct writers, 
just as he does in every other eco- 
nomic tug of war—by buying our 
product or not buying it. 

Maybe these packages are not 
the last word in perfection; no one 
has claimed they are. But they do 
have one feature which cannot be 
denied. As of today they are avail- 
able only through type of 
operation. One more thing: they 


our 
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take our fight with direct writers 
off the battleground of their choos- 
ing and bring it to ours where we 
can use our advantages. 

Why permit the direct writers of 
the traditional 
military tactic of cutting off our 


insurance to use 
strength into segments and nibbling 
us to death—line by line? First they 
start a war in automobile land and 
we begin running wildly with rein- 
that 
Next they add a skirmish on the 
important 
hensive personal liability and we 


forcements to engagement. 


peninsula of compre- 
have to spare some forces for that 
trouble spot. No sooner has this 
been done than shooting starts on 
the fire dwelling continent and we 
begin to worry about this theatre 
of war. Why not fight these people 
in “over-all insurance land” and 
hit them with our full scale weap- 
ons? Let us protect our customers 
with as complete a program as 
they need without leaving even the 
smallest loophole for our competi- 
tion to crawl through. 

The day is gone when any com- 
pany or any producer can live on 
a single type of insurance. Selling 
insurance line by line exposes us 
to the danger of losing it exactly 
the same way. 

This is not an automobile fight— 
not a comprehensive personal lia- 
bility fight—not a 
fight. It is a protection fight in 
which protection minus you con- 


fire dwelling 
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fronts protection plus you. 

The package policies enable you 
to solicit the so-called bread and 
butter lines and the unexploited 
side lines at the same time with 
one sale, one billing, one collection 
and savings all through our mer- 
chandising procedure—not to men- 
tion the freeing of time to in- 
crease your personal contacts with 
your customers. 

You need a variety of tools with 
which to dig, and your companies 
are trying to provide them. We 
have devised forms to fit every 
segment of the personal insurance 
market: the higher, the middle and 
the lower income brackets. 

The wise agent wastes no time 
complaining about the so-called 
confusion resulting from the sev- 
eral new forms now available. He 
spends his time instead analyzing 
his clientele and his prospects, 
dividing them into their respec- 
tive income groups and setting up 
an insurance program tailored to 
fit each. He refuses to relinquish 


any segment of his business to di- 
rect writers—for he knows that to- 
day’s modest buyer of basic cov- 
middle in- 
eventually 


erages is tomorrow's 
come purchaser 
may even move into the higher in- 
come market. The alert agent, 
therefore, zealously watches and 


and 


services his minimum buyers. He 
knows that if they are lured away 
today by direct writers, he may 


CHOOSE YOUR WEAPONS! 


never win them back. In fact our 
competitors are counting on that 
very development. By building on 
a base of small buyers, they can 
increase volume, develop their own 
packages and wind up with the 
same variety of coverages we alone 
can offer today. We must not allow 
them to complete their plan. We 
must use what we have NOW. 

It is an established business 
axiom that growth can be based 
on one pattern only: continually 
growing volume from a greater va- 
riety of products, improvement in 
operating costs, lower prices for 
better values, and constant move- 
ment of products by advertising 
and selling efforts. This program 
has been proven in every area of 
American business. 

Why should we, the most typical 
of all American enterprises, be ex- 
empt from this rule? 

We are not and the sooner we 
adopt this pattern the better off 
we will be. 

Our primary attention must be 
directed to the area of costs for 
that is where we are under attack. 
You will recall our premise that 
the direct writer’s challenge is di- 
rected toward our method of mer- 
chandising. Our problem of reduc- 
ing costs must therefore be ex- 
amined throughout our entire sys- 
tem—not merely in one or another 
phase. 

In my judgment the word “ex- 
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penses” is too often considered only 
in separate segments—not as a 
whole. Most of the commentators 
on cost can tell the “other fellow” 
of the 
business. We must sit down as a 
family does with a budget—not 
merely for with 
the knowledge that unless that 
budget is cut, disaster threatens our 
entire agency-company family. 
That is why we must list indi- 
vidually and examine critically all 


how to save at his end 


discussion, but 


expense phases of the premium 
dollar and do the cutting on those 
items which will not bear the harsh 
glare of realistic appraisal. Only 
in this way can we bring costs 
down to the point where the serv- 


ices we provide through you will 
more than equalize the difference 
in our charges and those of the 


direct writers. 

This will require considerable 
in the way of intelligence, good 
will and co-operation—but what- 
ever it takes—it has to be done or 


else! 
Huce PuzZzLe 


I have been pondering the chal- 
lenge to our way of doing business 
so long that I have come to see it 
as a huge jig-saw puzzle of in- 
nu..erable pieces that can only be 
solved if you producers and we 
company people go at it in an 
orderly and co-operative way. 

On the pieces of the insurance 


July 


jig-saw puzzle—there are two men. 
We have no physical characteristics 
by which to identify these men. 
But we can draw two mental pic- 
tures of what these men should 
be which will help us in solving 
our riddle. 

One of the men is the agent. 
He lives by competing and he 
should that the heaviest 
curse that can be laid upon a coun- 
try or a business is lack of com- 
petition. He will not choose to be 
pushed around but should be will- 
ing to co-operate and not consider 
barring his front door with his 
foot and arguing with his friendly 
companies about academic ques- 
tions while the hungry direct 
writer sneaks around to the back 
of the house and brazenly steals 
the choice expiration pies from the 
window sill. 

This man deliberately chose a 
calling which emphasizes oppor- 
tunity not security. He knows his 
livelihood depends upon his own 
productive energy, and he should 
understand the risk involved in his 
calling if he falters. He should 
look for incentives rather than 
handouts and refuse to trade his 
independence for the lure of tem- 
porary guarantees offered by new 
found friends. 

He should be able to take pride 
in his calling because it permits 
him to think and to act for him- 
self and to enjoy the fruits of his 


realize 
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own efforts. He should resist with 
might and main any and all efforts 
to push him out of his profession. 

He take 
pride in the fact that he can pro- 
vide economic protection for his 
fellow men and that he can stand 
their lives and 
fare. If his performance matches 
the Code of Ethics of his National 


should even greater 


watch over wel- 


Association he may well hold his 
head up and take rightful credit 
as one of the main supports of our 
way of life. 

All of this is what it can mean 
to be an American insurance agent. 
And this is the mental picture of 
one man on the reverse side of our 
insurance puzzle. 

The individual, 
mental picture we are developing, 


other whose 
is the company man. He also sub- 
scribes to the American competitive 
system. He should offer protection 
to the public only through the very 
best salesmen and distributors of 
his product. To this end he should 
encourage the appointment of only 
qualified persons to serve as agents. 

He should advocate and assist 
in the preservation and advance- 
ment of the American Agency Sys- 
tem which now has one of its great- 
est opportunities to prove itself and 
raise higher than ever in public 
worth and esteem. 
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This man should be flexible in 
his thinking, realizing that there 
is a vast difference between theory 
and practice and that his represen- 
tatives, who serve the public must 
be equipped to meet shifting de- 
mands, 

He realize that times 
change and be ready to change 
with them. 

He faithful 


allies, standing by them in good 


should 


should be to his 
times and bad, bolster them, share 
their problems and fight the com- 
mon enemy. All this is what it can 
mean to be a stock company in- 
surance man. 

By assembling and uniting these 
mental qualities, we can develop 
clearly the picture of two men. 
Once they are put together the 
present insurance j'g-saw puzzle 
can be solved—for then we will 
have a team whose performance 
will justify the cost of merchandis- 
ing our product. With such per- 
formance that cost will stand up— 
from item of home office 
expenditure on through the amount 
the producer earns. I deliberately 
emphasize that last word. 

We have been challenged and 
we have heard the ringing words, 
“Choose Your Weapons.” Let us 
respond together with resolution 


and faith in one another. 


every 
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Ravcpu H. PLatts WALLACE FALVEY 
President Vice President 


.! THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies in May in New York City, Ralph H. Platts, director of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, was re-elected president; Wallace 
Falvey, president of the Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, 
was re-elected vice president. 

]. Dewey Dorsett was re-elected general manager and Ray Murphy 
was re-elected general counsel of the Association. Both were first elected 
to their present offices at the annual meeting 11 years ago. 

The following member companies were elected to membership on the 
Executive Committee: Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Company, General Accident, Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America and Maryland Casualty 


Company. 
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@ Fire insurance is big business and this author 


takes a long and searching look at two groups 


of coverages that are very often neglected by 


many producers and though this is 


not 


an 


exhaustive treatment of the subject it is believed 


that the smart producer will gain some invalu- 


able hints for increasing his income 


The Little Things Mean a Lot 


IRE INSURANCE Is BIG business 
and growing bigger all the 
The of the 
stock fire companies in 1944 totaled 
$626,000,000 and had risen to $1,- 
243,000,000 by 1953 


of 95.3 percent in nine years. 


F 


time. net premiums 


an increase 

The premium total is made up 
of many accounts—some very large 
and many more not so large. The 
total substantially 
creased if producers paid a bit more 
attention to the latter group and 


could be in- 


to the low premium coverages avail- 
able to both the large and small 


accounts, but all too often over- 
looked. 

In reviewing some of these cov- 
erages, I would like to divide them 
into two groups: 

1. Low premium coverages. 
2. Clauses broadening cover- 
age at no cost. 

1. LOW PREMIUM COVER- 
AGES: One of the most neglected 
type risks is our familiar friend, 
Household and Personal Property. 


ll 


By MATTHEW LENZ, JR. 

A recent survey indicated that ap- 
70 the 
householders of the country had 


proximately percent of 
never been solicited for insurance 
on their personal property. 

After reading this survey, I had 
an excellent opportunity for testing 
its validity. A few days after Christ- 
mas this past December there was 
a fairly serious fire in the apart- 
ment building next to the one occu- 
pied by a new-broker acquaintance 
of mine, damaging six apartments. 
He spent a few hours a day for the 
next four or five days contacting 
families in that building and the 
one across the street. Final results 
showed 20 policies written out of 
60 families with total 
premiums of $562 and included 
policies for three of the six families 
who suffered damage; no one had 
ever contacted them before! (Other 
business from this same group so 


contacted 
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far has been three automobile poli- 
cies, a silverware floater, an acci- 
dent policy and a Juvenile life 
policy—again, nobody had ever 
called on them!) 

This is not meant to be a recom- 
mendation for a door-to-door solici- 
tation campaign but just to point 
up the fact that there is a large, un- 
tapped market waiting for the agent 
who is not disdainful of the small 
household furniture line. A direct 
mail campaign, perhaps followed 
up by a telephone call, attention to 
newcomers to the neighborhood, 
checking on people moving from 
one home or apartment to another 
can be well worth the time. 


PERENNIAL THEME 


Another source of increased vol- 
ume from household furniture lines 
is the familiar insurance to value 
problem. Company advertising and 
special agents have harped on this 
theme for years and still the ma- 
jority of policyholders are under- 
insured. How many of YOUR cli- 
ents have doubled their policies 
since 1943, an increase required to 
keep abreast of rising values and 
not taking into account the increase 
due to new purchases? 

The insurance to value situation 
holds true for dwellings as well as 
personal property and is a further 
source of income. A 
greater source as far as dwellings 
is concerned, however, is the cov- 


increased 
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erage afforded by the 10 percent 
extension clauses now applicable in 
most territories. We have had them 
in New York just since last Sep- 
tember and while many agents are 
simply telling their assureds that 
the policy has been broadened, 
others are using the extensions to 
increase their income and at the 
same time improve their clients’ 
protection. 
Two of the 
percent of the building item to 
apply to the rental value of that 
portion of the dwelling not occu- 
pied by the assured and 10 percent 
additional living expense for that 
portion occupied by the assured. In 
most cases, these are coverages 
which the assured never had before 
and probably never heard of since 
so few agents or brokers ever men- 
tion them. Now that he has some 
measure of coverage, he will be 
much more receptive to purchasing 
amount 


extensions are 10 


the comparatively small 
more necessary to provide him with 
adequate protection since the cov- 
erage granted under the extension 
clause is usually not sufficient. 

An important point to be borne 
in mind here is that while 10 per- 
cent is available for rental value 
and 10 percent for Additional Liv- 
ing Expense, if a claim is made 
under both sections, the company’s 
liability will not exceed 10 percent 
in the aggregate. 

The same thought holds true for 
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the 10 percent available to appurte- 
nant private structures, commonly 
referred to as outbuildings, though 
technically this is a misnomer. The 
value of the outbuildings subject 
to a single loss must be considered 
to determine if the 10 percent avail- 
able is sufficient, and if not, spe- 
cific insurance is in order. 

It must always be remembered, 
too, that in no event can the com- 
pany’s liability exceed the face 
amount of the policy so that in the 
case of a total loss to the dwelling, 
there would be nothing left for the 
outbuildings—or Rental Value or 
Additional Living Expense either. 
If you have a serious total loss pos- 
sibility, this factor must be empha- 
sized with specific insurance as the 
only sure answer. 

While speaking of dwellings it 
would be well to mention a form 
which is greatly undersold—Water 
Damage Insurance. This policy 
covers all direct loss or damage to 
building or “water 
damage” which includes the acci- 
dental discharge, leakage or over- 
flow of water or steam from plumb- 
ing systems, plumbing tanks, heat- 
ing systems, industrial or domestic 
appliances and refrigerating or air 
conditioning systems as well as the 
accidental admission of rain or snow 
directly to the interior of the build- 
ing through defective roofs, leaders 
or spouting or though open or de- 
fective doors, windows, skylights, 


contents by 
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transoms or ventilators. 

The main exclusions are seepage, 
flood and rising waters, backing up 
of sewers and drains, gases, fumes 
or vapors (other than steam), failure 
of refrigerating or air-conditioning 
equipment to maintain proper tem- 
perature and the usual war clauses. 

There is no coverage for the 
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freezing of the plumbing or heating 
systems if the dwelling had been 
unoccupied or unheated for a pe- 
riod exceeding 48 hours immedi- 
ately preceding the loss unless the 
water supply was shut off and the 


svstems drained. 
Hazarps ExcLUuDED 


Certain hazards are excluded in 
the basic policy but may be cov- 
ered for additional premium, i.e. 

Breakage of or leakage from 
underground water supply mains 
or fire hydrants. 

Discharge or leakage of chem- 
ical refrigerants from a refriger- 
ating or air conditioning system. 

Losses resulting from certain 
specified alterations or repairs 
after 15 days from the beginning 
of such operation. 

A coinsurance clause is part of 
the form with limits available from 


1 percent to 90 percent depending 


on the value of the property in- 
sured. 

A substantial reduction in pre- 
mium can be achieved by use of a 
deductible clause. 

Granted that the man who has 
the Dwelling Special (formerly ALL 
Physical Loss) Form and a Per- 
sonal Property Floater (or who has 
a Homeowners “C” policy) has no 
need for this policy, but there are 
hundreds of thousands of people 
who do not fit into this category 
and who are good prospects for 
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Water Damage coverage. 

Let's get out of the dwelling and 
take a walk around town. We pass 
several restaurants and supermar- 
kets, a greenhouse, a few butcher 
shops and a cold storage warehouse 
—a collection of risks varying widely 
but having one common exposure 

possible loss due to change in 
temperature caused by damage to 
cooling or heating apparatus. A 
neglected form of coverage for 
these risks is one with a $.02 rate 
the Consequential Riot and Van- 
dalism Loss Assumption Endorse- 
ment which will extend the policy 
to cover loss due to change in 
temperature because of damage to 
the heating, refrigerating, cooling, 
humidifying or 
equipment by Riot, Riot Attending 


air-conditioning 


a Strike and Civil Commotion and 
optionally for an additional $.02, 
Vandalism and Malicious Mischief. 
The VMM coverage cannot be 
added without the Riot and Civil 
Commotion 
the policy also includes the direct 


coverage, nor unless 
damage VMM endorsement. 


Coverage is also included for 
consequential damage by the above 
perils to connections and supply 
pipes from the heating or cooling 
equipment, providing they are situ- 
ated in the building containing the 
stock insured. 

available 


Similar protection is 


for loss due to damage of the 


equipment by fire or perils of the 
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‘here is a large, untapped market waiting for the agent who is not disdain- 
ful of the small household furniture line. A direct mail campaign, per- 
haps followed up by a telephone call, attention to newcomers to 
the neighborhood, checking on people moving from one home 
or apartment to another can be well worth the time. 


Extended Coverage Endorsement 
by use of the Consequential Loss 
and Damage Assumption Clause B. 
If the apparatus is in the same 
building containing the stock, no 
charge is made for the endorse- 


ment; if the apparatus is outside or 
in another building, a charge is 
made. 

All buildings containing the 
equipment or through which the 
supply mains, pipes or connections 
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pass must be mentioned on the 


endorsement. 

2. CLAUSES BROADENING 
COVERAGE AT NO COST: There 
are a few clauses which can be 
added to a fire policy with no ad- 
ditional premiums involved which 
considerably broaden the coverage 
and which can result in increased 
business — and commissions. A 
knowledge of them and their use 
can sometimes be that extra little 
“something” necessary to land that 
account which has been eluding 
you; they will show your prospect 
or client that you know your busi- 
ness and that you are providing a 
real service since you are broaden- 
ing his coverage at no cost to him. 
Attention can be drawn to them 
work since 
many 


particularly in survey 
they are neglected by so 


agents and brokers. 
OnE CLAUSE 


One such clause is the Trust and 
Commission Clause which extends 


a policy covering stock to include 
“his interest in and legal liability 
for similar property held by him as 


follows, viz: in trust or on com- 
mission or on joint account with 
others or on storage or for repairs.” 
This clause is now included in 
and 
not have to be added separately 
it has value only if called to the 
attention of your client and can be 


dynamite if overlooked. In survey- 


most mercantile forms does 
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ing a printing firm recently I asked 
if they had any property of others 
on hand. “Sure,” was the reply, 
“we have lots of jobs where we 
print up 100,000 or 200,000 forms 
and ship them out in 15,000 and 
20,000 lots, keeping the balance 
here.” 

When I asked the value of these 
items, nobody had any idea—the 
question had never been asked be- 
fore! After some research, the value 
was established to be $50,000— 
$50,000 of property included in 
the coverage of their fire policy 
since it contained the Trust and 
Commission Clause, $50,000 of 
value which would have been con- 
sidered by an adjuster in determin- 
ing whether or not the coinsurance 
clause requirements had been met, 
and grossly under-insured because 
nobody had raised the question 
before! 

All assureds should be checked 
to determine if they have property 
of others on hand; if they do and 
the clause is part of the standard 
form, see that the policy limits are 
adequate; if the clause is not part 
of the standard form add it and 
increase the coverage. 

Another 
mium” clause is the Selling Price 
Clause which provides that “. . . fin- 
ished stock actually sold on orders 
but held awaiting delivery shall be 
valued at the price at which it is 
sold less all discounts and charges 


overlooked “no pre- 
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to which such stock would have 
been subject had no loss occurred.” 

Since the basic policy is an “Ac- 
tual Cash Value” contract, a furni- 
ture store which had sold 10 bed- 
room sets which had not yet been 
delivered, would be paid their re- 
placement cost in event of a loss. 
With the Selling Price 
their policy they would receive the 


Clause on 


sales price from the insurance car- 
rier, thus insuring their profit. 


INCREASE AMOUNTS 


While there is no extra premium 
for adding this clause, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that when it 
is used, the amount of insurance 
must be increased because it speci- 
fically states that “In determining 
the application of the coinsurance 
clause, if any, forming a part of 
this policy, this value shall be taken 
into consideration.” It should be a 
part of the policy of every client 
who has on his premises goods sold, 
but not yet delivered. Note that 
this is not a substitute for Profits 
and Commissions Insurance since it 
applies only to goods already sold. 

The recent Dwelling Broad Form 
and All Physical Loss (now “Spe- 
cial”) Dwelling Form have made 
the insuring public depreciation 
conscious since these forms provide 
for settlement of losses without de- 
duction for depreciation under cer- 
tain conditions. Without going into 
all the ramifications of the Replace- 
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ment Cost Extensions, suffice it to 
say that if insurance is carried in 
an amount at least equal to 80 per- 
cent of the replacement cost of the 
dwelling (NY Form), losses will be 
settled on a basis of new for old, 
ignoring the factor of depreciation. 

This is a valuable broadening of 
coverage, but note that it applies 
only if the assured increases his 
mits from an amount adequate 
under the Actual Cash Value basis 
to an amount determined by re- 
placement cost. Here is a wonderful 
opportunity to talk to your clients 
about adding to their dwelling poli- 
cies, providing them with the most 
modern protection and providing 
you with more commission dollars. 


Oup IDEA 


There is really nothing new about 
the idea of replacement cost insur- 
ance, however. It has been avail- 
able for years by use of the Depre- 
ciation Endorsement which can be 
added to any building policy, sub- 
ject to company underwriting rules, 
of course. Again, this endorsement 
can be added at no cost, but since 
coinsurance requirements will be 
based on replacement cost without 
deduction for depreciation, addi- 
tional insurance is necessary to 
secure the full benefit of the clause. 
It goes without saying that if there 
is more than one policy on a build- 
ing, the clause should be added to 
all contracts. 
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above mentioned forms, 


The 


clauses and endorsements are not 


meant to be an exhaustive list of 


those available nor are the descrip- 
tions of them necessarily complete. 
The only intent is to call attention 
to some things which producers 
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often overlook, either because they 
seem too small to bother with or be- 
cause of a lack of acquaintance with 
the coverages. Just remember that 
the penny-sized accounts often add 
up to dollar-sized profits and that 
“The Little Things Mean a Lot.” 


> 


Pry 
o 
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“Mark my words, he won't stop until he’s borrowed everything he owns!” 





@ This veteran insurance agent—whose proud 
boast is that he never bought an expiration and 
never acquired a dollar in premiums through yy 
a solicitor or broker—has an important and 
timely message for all insurance agents in Amer- 


ica which is that it is high time agents learned 


how to sell quality 


Halls 


How to Sell Quality 


T IS WHOLLY UNNECESSARY to tell 
I any insurance man today that 
competition is fierce. He already 
Day after day he en- 
counters the roughest sort of com- 
petition—and whether he likes it or 
not, he has to Jearn to live with it. 

Because competition in the mat- 
ter of price has become so over- 
whelmingly important in the think- 
ing of the average insurance agent 
of today, it occurs to me that an 
experience in our own office might 
be helpful to others in our business. 
This story is, therefore, an effort to 
give a lesson in how to sell quality. 
It is a lesson in how to avoid price 
competition by emphasizing the 
character of service and the ele- 
ment of quality so important to any 
buyer. 

Some weeks ago this 
found it needful to purchase an- 
other electric typewriter. We had 
two electric machines—one each of 
two different makes. Both of them 
completely satisfactory, we ap- 


knows it. 


agency 


By DAVE R. McKOWN 


proached our problem with an 
open mind, 

Accordingly, we called in repre- 
of both manufacturers 


requested a 


sentatives 
and demonstration. 
The first demonstration was reason- 
ably well done. The salesman ap- 
peared to know his machine quite 
well and was able to tell us about 
the merits of his particular make to 
our satisfaction. He left his demon- 
strator for a period of a week or ten 
days and upon returning made his 
effort to close the sale. 

I had, of course, previously in- 


quired the delivery price of the 
and all 
accessories. In his attempt to close 


machine—including taxes 


the sale, however, and without 
solicitation on my 
ceeded to tell me that because of 
my position in the community, and 
because we had another machine 


of his make in the office, and par- 


part, he pro- 
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ticularly because of the friendship 
on the part of the manager of his 
agency for me, he was in a position 
to give me a substantial discount. 
Being Scotch, the discount was a 
matter of considerable interest to 
me. Moreover, I was rather sur- 
prised at the 15 percent or 20 per- 
cent represented by the discount 
he offered. 


CGoop IMPRESSION 


In due course, the second ma- 
chine was installed for demonstra- 
tion, and the salesman gave us a 
thorough discussion and _ courte- 
ously answered all of our questions. 
In the course of his demonstration 
and sales presentation, it was ap- 
parent that he was not only earnest 
and sincere, but leaned over back- 
wards to be fair towards his com- 
petition. This impressed us a great 
deal, and my partner and I re- 
marked about it after he had left. 
Finally, it came time to make a 
decision, and I asked this second 
salesman about the matter of dis- 
count applicable to his machine. 
Without batting an eye, and look- 
ing me squarely in the face, he said 
that it didn’t make any difference 
whether I bought a single machine 
or General Motors bought a hun- 
dred at a single order, the price 
woulda be the same. There is no dis- 
count, he stated firmly. 

He then launched into as pretty 


a piece of sales strategy as I have 


AND 
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ever seen. First, he related the mil- 
lions of dollars his company spent 
in research. He told us about the 
efforts of scientists and engineers 
to improve their product. He told 
us that his machine had been on the 
market much longer than any com- 
petitor—and had, therefore, been 
thoroughly tested by time. 
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Next he made this unique com- 
parison. He said, “Ask any of our 
competitors how the various ma- 
chines should be ranked. Invariably, 
you will find that they will put 
their own machine on top and mine 
in second place. Thus, if we give 
value to first, second, third, and 
fourth positions, you will find that 
my machine comes out on top in 
total points. Always, you will find 
that we are in SECOND place with 
our competition.” 

Finally, he said, “We thoroughly 
believe in our product. We believe 
that the price that has been at- 
tached to it is fair. We are unwill- 
ing to deviate from it in any way, 
shape or form.” 

We ended up by buying the 
second machine, notwithstanding it 
cost us about $75.00 more than the 
first one demonstrated. We bought 
this second machine, notwithstand- 
ing that the management of the 
was a customer and 
friend of this office. Instead, we 
bought from a total stranger— 
wholly because he succeeded in 


other make 


te 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY 


selling quality and destroying the 
price objection. 

As stated in the introduction to 
this article, I realize that this has 
next to nothing to do with selling 
insurance. On the other hand, it 
has everything to do with the atti- 
tude of agents toward their work. 
Day after day we encounter cus- 
tomers who resist our efforts be- 
cause of the matter of price—re- 
ferring to many companies who 
deviate in the matter of premium 
rate or whose selective methods of 
underwriting tend to give certain 
buyers an advantage. Yet, all of 
us represent topflight companies. 
There is no need to apologize for 
the premium they charge. 

It is high time that agents of 
America learned better how to sell. 
It is high time that agents of Amer- 
ica learned how to sell quality—and 
avoid the price competition. 

It can be done if we sufficiently 
emphasize the availability of real 
service in the offices we represent 
and in the companies we handle. 


Insurance agent (writing application ): “Were 
you ever in the hospital?” 
Applicant: “Yes, once.” 


Agent: “What for?” 


Applicant: “To see my uncle.” 


—Canadian Underwriter 
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about an hour this afternoon.” 





@ The new Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Equipment 


Floater opens up new vistas coverage-wise be- 


cause the prospects in the medical and dental 


profession have been virtually untapped 


is 


surprising to know that there are about 250,000 


individuals practicing these professions in the 


United States. 


An Equipment Floater for Doctors 


ERHAPS NO INLAND MARINE per- 
Ponat line has been so generally 
discussed in recent months as the 
Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Equip- 
ment Floater. Reasons for this wide- 
the 
underwriters 


spread interest on part of 


agents, brokers and 
are many; the principal cause, how- 
ever, is that the policy form has 
emerged with a “new look” as re- 
spects rates and insuring condi- 
tions. 
What 
which brought about this change? 
Consider that the Physicians’ and 


are the historical factors 


Surgeons’ Form has been in exist- 
ence almost since the beginning of 
Inland Marine insurance. However, 
the old traditional form 
only equipment and instruments 
usually carried by the Assured— 
i. e. the doctor’s medical kit as well 
as certain instruments such as an 


covered 


electrocardiograph machine which 


a specialist might frequently carry 
to the home of his patient. Note 
that the restricted insuring condi- 


JORDAN 


By RICHARD H. 


tions had the effect of excluding 
certain members of the 
profession, such as dentists, as well 


medical 


as doctors whose work was con- 
fined to the office or laboratory. As 
doctors made house 
calls, they obviously had no need 


for insurance on a medical kit. 


these never 


The revised Nation-wide Marine 
Definition adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners on June 12, 1953 paved the 
way for the concept of providing 
broad insurance protection for the 
medical fraternity. Under the re- 
vised definition, Physicians’ and 
Surgeons’ Instrument Floaters were 
declared eligible for Inland Marine 
coverage provided only that furni- 
ture and fixtures should not be in- 
cluded. This attitude is in sharp 
contrast to the old definition where- 
in coverage must be confined to 
instruments and professional equip- 
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ment commonly carried with the 
Assured. The new underwriting 
powers of Marine Companies were 
further broadened by the N.A.I.C. 
resolution June 1954 which in ef- 
fect declared it permissible to cover 
furniture and fixtures in premises 
occupied by the Assured in the 
practice of his profession. 
OnE EXCEPTION 

As a result, the new Physicians’ 
and Surgeons’ Equipment Floater 
Form, including coverage on furni- 
ture and fixtures is now permissi- 
ble in all states except Missouri. In 
Missouri alone not even the older 
form of policy has been approved. 

Following these rather revolu- 
tionary changes in approach, com- 
panies and agents are anticipating 
dramatic increases in the volume of 
premium writings in this class. As 
one might expect, under the older 
form the country-wide premium 
writings were relatively small com- 
pared to the available business—in 
1953, for example, the aggregate 
annual writings of all companies 
were slightly under $250,000. 
Again, the restrictions of the form 
and the narrow market to which 
the form appealed make the rela- 
tive unimportance of the class in 
previous years understandable. 

Let us examine the new policy 
form closely to see what it pro- 
vides. The first paragraph of the 
current Physicians’ and Surgeons’ 
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Equipment Floater (which is cus- 
tomarily attached to the standard 
Scheduled Property Floater Policy 
Form) reads as follows: 


“1. This policy insures the fol- 
lowing described property of the 
Assured (coverage to be con- 
fined to Item A or Item B): 

A. $ On medical, surgical 
and .dental equip- 
ment and instruments 
(including tools, ma- 
terials, supplies and 
scientific books) 
used by the Assured 
in the medical or 
dental profession. 

OR 

On property of the 
foregoing classifica- 
tion usually carried 
by the Assured. 

At the option of the Assured 
property so described but be- 
longing to others and used by the 
Assured in his profession shall be 
included as covered hereby.” 


It will be seen that the coverages A 
and B are mutually exclusive—the 
Assured must choose one or the 
other. Coverage B obviously is a 
hangover from the older restricted 
form which is injected merely as a 
gesture to tradition as well as to 
take care of those applicants who 
are concerned largely with their 
medical kit. Obviously, this feature 
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will have increasingly limited ap- 
peal to the extent that it is thought 
that in most instances policies will 
largely be written to cover Item A, 
which, of course, includes the cov- 
erage afforded under Item B. It 
should be noted that the property 
described under Item A is very 
broad in scope; not only equip- 
ment and instruments are covered 
but tools, materials, supplies and 
scientific books. 

In addition, optional coverage 
may be provided in all jurisdictions 
where the form is permissible by 
the application of an endorsement 
to cover furniture and fixtures. The 
language of this endorsement, 
which we believe is self-explana- 


tory, is as follows: 


“Provided this insurance is 
written to cover Item A, this 
policy shall apply to office equip- 
ment, including furniture and 
fixtures but excluding radium, 
while within the premises of the 
named Assured at the address 
stated in the policy, in addition 
to that property specified in the 
policy, upon condition that the 
Assured shall have included the 
value of such property in the 
amount of insurance stated in 
this policy. 

“Premises as used in this en- 
dorsement shall mean the in- 
terior of that portion of the 
building at the address stated in 
the policy which is occupied by 
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the Assured in the practice ol 

his profession.” 

Thus far, it must be evident that 
the Assured is now able, and for 
the first time, to cover all the equip- 
ment, instruments, materials and 
books incidental to his profession 
as well as furniture and fixtures in 
his office on a broad all risks basis. 


Richard H. Jordan 
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Two notes of caution, however, 
should be injected at this time. In 
the first place, the policy form spe- 
cifically excludes radium which is 
covered by a specialized form of 
insurance which will be briefly dis- 
cussed further on. Secondly, if the 
Assured elects coverage under Item 
A—either with or without the op- 
and fixtures en- 


tional furniture 


dorsement—he must maintain in- 
surance in the amount of at least 
80 percent of the actual cash value 
of all property coming within the 
scope of that described in the 
policy form. The policy form con- 
tains an 80 percent coinsurance 
clause under the 
which the Assured would become 
a coinsurer in the event that he 


does not maintain insurance to 80 


provisions of 


percent of value. The need for this 


device should be obvious when 
dealing with blanket coverage, as 
the rating structure is of necessity 
based on the general principle of 
It should be 

coinsurance 


insurance to value. 
mentioned that the 
clause is not applicable to Item B, 
the rates applicable to this category 
being somewhat higher. 


SIMPLE EXCLUSIONS 


As the insuring conditions pro- 
vide coverage against all risks of 
loss or damage to the property in- 
sured wherever situated within the 
limits of the Continental United 
States and Canada (except for op- 
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tional coverage on office equip- 
ment, furniture and fixtures), cov- 
erage need only be discussed in 
terms of the few simple exclusions. 
These exclusions may be summa- 
rized as to intent as follows: 
(a) Wear and tear, gradual 
deterioration, inherent vice or 
mechanical breakdown or de- 
rangement. These hazards are 
fundamentally uninsurable. 

(b) Breakage of glass (lenses 
of scientific instruments except- 
ed) and articles of a brittle na- 
ture, chipping marring or scratch- 
ing, unless caused by theft, or 
attempt thereat, vandalism or 
malicious mischief, fire, light- 
ning, windstorm, earthquake, 
flood, explosion, falling aircraft, 
rioters, strikers, collapse of build- 
ing or other structure, or by ac- 
cident to a transportation con- 
veyance. Again, it is not the in 
tent of insurance to encourage 
carelessness; therefore these 
losses must be excluded unless 
caused by specifically enumerat- 
ed perils, not within control of 
the insured. 

(c) Loss or damage by any 
process or while the property is 
actually being worked upon and 
resulting therefrom. The quality 
of a process, or the work being 
done, is within control of the 
person performing the job and 
therefore not an insurable haz- 


ard. 
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The Assured is now able, and for the first time, to cover all the equipment, 
instruments, materials and books incidental to his profession as well 
as furniture and fixtures in his office on a broad all risks basis— 

a rural general practitioner might have up to $500 in drugs 
and equipment in the little bag he carries. 


(d) Loss or damage to elec- struction or use traditionally is 
trical apparatus caused by elec- not insurable. 
tricity other than lightning, un- 
less fire ensues, and then only (e) The War Risk Exclusion. 


for loss or damage caused by War coverage on land is not writ- 


such ensuing fire. Faulty con- ten by private industry. 
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The rating of this class of business is almost absurdly simple. For 
Item A coverage the annual rates per $100 are as follows: 


First 
Next 


$ 1,000—$1.50 per $100 
$ 9,000—$ .75 per $100 


In Excess of $10,000—$ .50 per $100 
[tem B rates are similarly promulgated on a “staggered” basis: 


First 


$ 1,000—$2.00 per $100 


In Excess of $ 1,000—$1.00 per $100 
Three year policies may be written at 2% times the annual rates listed 
above. The policy is subject to a minimum premium of $10.00 irrespec- 


tive of term. 

Mention has been made above of 
the Radium Floater Form which on 
occasion may be written to supple- 
ment the Physicians’ and Surgeons’ 
Equipment Floater. Inasmuch as 
this is a very specialized class only 
infrequently encountered in the 
medical profession, we will not 


treat with the coverage in detail. 
Suffice to say, however, that this 
form provides very broad all risks 
protection on scheduled items. 

The annual rate structure is as 
follows: 


$ 5,000—$1.75 per $100 
$ 5,000—$1.50 per $100 


First 

Next 
In Excess 
of $10,000—$1.00 per $100 
The foregoing rates may be re- 
duced by 25¢ and 75¢ for the ap- 
plication of deductibles of 10 per- 
cent and 25 percent respectively. 
The policy form contains a “super- 
vision clause” wherein the Assured 
agrees to use due diligence in the 
maintenance of special care and su- 
pervision of each patient under 
radium treatment by a doctor, nurse 


or other person specially designated 
to exercise such care of supervision. 
This provision may be deleted by 
increasing the rate schedule by 75¢ 
per $100. The form is mentioned 
only in the belief that the agent 
or broker who is selling the Physi- 
cians’ and Surgeons’ Equipment 
Floater should take care to point 
out to the applicant that radium is 
excluded under the latter form. If 
the applicant uses radium in his 
profession, it should be covered 
separately under a Radium Floater. 

Production of Physicians’ and 
Surgeons’ Equipment Floater busi- 
ness will inevitably increase, not 
only because the new form opens 
up new coverage-wise, but partic- 
ularly because the prospects in the 
medical and dental profession have 
been virtually untapped. It is sur- 
prising to know that there are ap- 
proximately 250,000 individuals 
practicing these professions in the 
United States. In The June 1952 
Survey of Current Business pub- 
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lished by the Department of Com- 
merce, the average income of 
physicians and surgeons in the 
United States was shown to be 
over $12,500; and that of dentists 
over $7,700. 

The statistics of medical supply 
houses indicate that a rural general 
practitioner might have up to $500 
in drugs and equipment in the little 
bag he carries, and even to furnish 
an office with a moderate amount 
of equipment would run about $3,- 
000, and up. A dentist’s equipment 
would cost in the neighborhood of 
$5,000. Thus, although the values 
vary considerably, they run into 
substantial figures. 

From the point of view of the 


producer, the figures cited above 
serve to illustrate the production 
potentialities of this new coverage. 
Furthermore, the agent’s job in 
soliciting Physicians’ and Surgeons’ 


Equipment Floater business is 
simplified in many ways. There is 
no necessity, for instance, for the 
agent or broker to estimate the 
values of equipment owned by a 
prospective applicant. Virtually all 
doctors and dentists are fully aware 
of the dollar value of their invest- 
ment. The coverage is easy to ex- 
plain, and the rates are perhaps as 
simple to compute and apply as 
those applicable to any policy on 
the market—they are much simpler, 
for example, than Fire and Auto- 
mobile. 
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From the coverage aspect, it is 
difficult to visualize all the im- 
aginable hazards which can create 
losses under “all insuring 
conditions. Many companies in ad- 
vertising “all risks” policies refrain 
from advertising all the remote and 
unusual types of loss for which cov- 
erage is afforded. Other than “nor- 
mal” fire, E.C. and A.E.C. perils, 
the following represents a very 
partial list of the type of claim in- 
evitably associated in the mind of 
the underwriter—as well as the 
claim man—with “all risks”: 

Breakage (other than breakage 

of fragile articles) 

Water Damage 


risks” 


Animal Damage 

Spillage of Liquids 

Staining by Chemicals 

Mysterious Disappearance 

Very important in the class of 
insurance under discussion is the 
hazard of theft—both on and off 
the premises. Doctors and dentists 
have increasingly become targets 
not only of “professional” thieves, 
but more particularly of drug ad- 
dicts for whom the medical man’s 
supply of narcotics presents a par- 
ticular temptation. Such thefts are 
frequently accompanied by severe 
and wanton damage of furniture 
and fixtures. 

In granting such broad protec- 
tion, at first glance the underwrit- 
ing problems would appear to be 
manifold. Naturally of prime im- 
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portance in any “all risks” under- 
taking is the question of moral risk, 
to the extent that in the mind of 
the underwriter it is almost axio- 
matic that no line should be enter- 
tained if any 
which casts doubt on the integrity 
of the applicant. In 
ing the Physicians’ and Surgeons’ 


factor is present 


underwrit- 


Equipment Floater, however, even 
this problem is to some extent 
simplified in that the doctor or 
dentist is 
citizen, and if not a leader, in most 


usually a_ substantial 
cases at least a very respected and 
trusted member of his community. 
Traditionally he often resides in 
one city, town or village throughout 
his entire professional career. High 
ethical standards are innate in his 
training and in the nature of his 
calling, to the extent that more 
than in any other personal inland 
marine line, moral hazard is prob- 
ably reduced to the lowest possible 
factor. 

Although the problem of noral 
risk is, therefore, greatly simpiified, 


the prudent underwriter would 
nevertheless wish to satisfy himself 
as to the reputation of the appli- 
cant, as well as the physical ex- 
posure and previous experience 
both as respects the prospect and 
the neighborhood in which he 
works and lives. Certain geographi- 


cal areas, for example—particularly 


large cities—might have such a 


frequency of burglaries, hold-ups 
and automobile thefts as to create 
dovht about the advisability of 
accepting risks in such “target” 
areas. 

To summarize, the Physicians’ 
and Surgeons’ Equipment Floater 
magnificent production 
for the 


presents 
opportunities agent and 
broker. 

As an “entree” line, it is almost 
unexcelled. It is easy to sell, easy 
to rate and above all it serves the 
purpose of initiating fresh, fruitful 
relations with an honored profes- 
sional fraternity which is a domi- 
nant and influential segment of 


American society. 


I don’t want a lot of money 
I'd be satisfied—I vow 

If I could just afford to live 
The way I'm living now. 


—The Wyoming Insuror 
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Liability of Fuel Oil Dealer—A factory 
owner sued a fuel oil dealer for dam- 
ages to his plant from an explosion 
and fire which he claimed was caused 
by the use of the wrong grade of fuel 
oil delivered by the dealer. He recov- 
ered judgment against the dealer on 
the jury’s verdict for $9,269.60 in his 
favor. The Appellate Court affirmed 
the judgment. (Flexmir, Inc., v. Linde- 
man & Co. (New Jersey 1952) 86 A. 
2d. 585.) 

1 


y 7 


Liability of Landlord—As a woman 
tenant stepped out onto a concrete 
slab leading from the rear of her 
apartment, she twisted her right foot 
in a crack in the slab. As a result, her 
right ankle was fractured and a gan- 
grenous condition ensued which neces- 
sitated the amputation of the entire 
leg. The slab was used by her as a 
porch and also by other tenants as a 
means of getting to the stairway lead- 
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ing to the apartments above. In her 
suit against the landlords she was 
awarded a $22,500 judgment, which 
was affirmed on appeal. (Petrillo v. 
Maiuri (Connecticut 1952) 86 A. 2d. 
869. ) 


cc ae 


Liability of Dancing School—A_52- 
year-old woman contracted with 
dancing school to take a series of les- 
sons. While being instructed in the 
“jitterbug” the instructor let go of her 
hand and she fell against the wall and 
fractured her wrist. She sued the danc- 
ing school and recovered a judgment. 
The Appellate Court affirmed the judg- 
ment, holding that while the woman 
assumed the foreseeable risk incident 
to the giving and receiving of dancing 
instructions, she did not assume the 
risk of injury received through the 
negligent act of the instructor in giv- 
ing the lesson. (Schneph v. Andrews 
(Michigan 1952) 53 N. W. 2d. 355.) 
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A storm whipped by tornadic gusts which dumped rain 
blew this car 40 feet and landed it upside down in a 
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and snow on Los Angeles 


yard. 
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FIRE 


Smoke pours from an oil extr 
plant in Minneapolis after exp 
that blew out walls of plant a 
which fourteen men were crif 


injured. Explosion cause unk 








ACCIDENT 


e cement ballast block dropped 
its mooring and crushed this 
a, Mass., railroad bridge into 
et of water only minutes after 


tanker had cleared the span. 


VEHICLE 


The Casualty & 


Surety Journal 


Twenty-two cars of a 140-car freight train piled up in the business district of 


Bushnell, Fla., littering streets with oranges and tomatoes. 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 
Gee6) BLAZED FOR 4 FULL DAYS 


ALAMMURAB), KING OF 
BRBYLON,IN HIS CODE (2000B8.C) 
SPECIFIED THAT A TRADER CARRY- 
ING MERCHANDISE ADVANCED ON 
A LOAN WAS MADE WHOLLY 
FREE OF HIS DEGT IF THE GOODS 
WERE LOST BY ROBBERY ! 





AND NIGHTS DESTROYED 435 AcRES 


OF BUILDINGS, DAMAGED 854. OF 


ALL LONDON DWELLINGS AND CosT 


PROPERTY OWNERS IN EXCESS OF 
10,000,000 POUNDS! 


ZN EVERN CITY AND 
SIZEABLE COMMUNITY 
EVERYWHERE AHE 
PUBLIC IS FORTUNATE 
IN HAVING ACCESS TO 
THE WISE, HELPFUL 
COUNSEL AND 
INDISPENSABLE 
SERVICES OF “THE 
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Bn PHILADELPHIA. A LOAN 

COMPANY CLERK SUBDUED Two 

HOLD-UP MEN BN SQUIRTING 

INSECTICIDE AT THEM WITH A 
SPRAY GUN ! 














£N A MID-WEST 
CMY AN ICE CUBE 
FELL OUT OF A HOTEL 
WINDOW AND HITA 
PEDESTRIAN , KNOCK- 
ING HIM COLDER THAN 
4HE CUBE! HE SUED 
FOR DAMAGES AND 
COLLECTED 
HANDSOMELY / 

















When an agency feels 





following is a blow-by-blow description of some of 
the weapons—the invaluable tools—that can be used 


most effectively to withstand the direct writer’s appeal, 


price-wise—coverage-wise 


the full 
writer competition at the local level it is necessary 
to find ways to meet him and beat him and the 


service-wise 





impact of direct 








Beating Competition Locally 


UR AGENCY IS LOCATED in 

Nashua, a city of nearly 40,- 
000 people, 38 miles northwest of 
Boston. That city is the birthplace 
of some of the biggest direct writers. 
Because we are so close to Boston 
it is only natural that we feel the 
full impact of direct writer compe- 
tition. The direct 
appeal is price. We have found 
ways to meet him and beat him, 


writer's usual 


sometimes price-wise, many times 
coverage-wise, but always service- 
wise. 

We have always traded on the 
fact that no matter how “good” a 
direct writer salesman is he can 
never be as good as a good agent. 

By the very nature of his em- 
ployment the policyholder must 
come in second. His company ranks 
first. How well could you serve 
your customer if you had but one 
company and it refused to grant 
the protection he needed? How 
well could you serve your customer 


if the refusal of a small or major 


By ARCHIE M. SLAWSBY 


line meant the end of the road? 
One of the first 
can use against the direct writer 


weapons you 
is a sound, basic knowledge of the 
business which will permit you to 
give your client the fullest protec- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. 
Secondly, we and our agency asso- 
ciates must give service which just 
cannot be approached by any di- 
rect writer. 

If we as agents are to do the 
most effective job for our custom- 
ers, we must earn the 
spect and confidence from our com- 


Same re- 


pany men which we enjoy from 
our clients. 

They must know us and trust 
us even as we must know and trust 
them. 

From the first we have tried to 
sell on a survey basis. In the be- 
ginning we used to do a complete 
job; neatly typed and bound. How- 
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ever, we found this too convenient 
for our competitors. 

Now we review all coverages and 
select the greatest de- 
ficiency—the area where we can 
make the greatest improvement— 
and confine our survey to the one 
exposure. If our ingenuity is recog- 
nized and rewarded by our re- 


area of 


ceiving the order we proceed to 
the next weakest point. On this 
presentation we frequently _re- 
ceive the order for the balance of 


the account. 
First SURVEY 


Speaking of surveys, I'll never 
forget my first survey sale. It took 
plenty of courage to try to sell 
this account because at the time 
I was operating a one-man no-girl 
office. I was functioning with the 
assistance of a Special Agent who 
helped prepare the survey. I hope 
you wont have the same experi- 
ence that I had in this particular 
case. I wound up before the In- 
surance Commissioner of the State 
of New Hampshire summoned to 
“show cause” why my license 
should not be revoked. Part of the 
charges against me was the allega- 
tion that I was “talking through my 
hat.” 

The survey was reviewed by the 
Commissioner and the complainant. 
I readily admit that I sweated out 
the hearing in the Commissioner’s 
office. After a careful check of the 
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survey I was not only exonerated 
by the Commissioner of any wrong- 
doing, but he was good enough to 
compliment me on its accuracy. 
Needless to say I felt pretty good 
when the Commissioner advised 
the complainant in my case to “go 
home and learn the business.” That 
was a lesson I learned well. 

I was careful then and I have 
been doubly careful since with 

survey prepared by our 
agency. Perhaps this case will im- 
press you as it did me, that every- 
thing that goes out over your sig- 
nature must be absolutely honest 
and as accurate as you can make it. 

This incident impressed 
upon me the need for becoming a 
real student of “the” business. 

It is necessary that you read, 
read, and read some more; listen, 
listen, and listen again. Daily, 
weekly, and monthly trade periodi- 
cals are a must; insurance services, 
reference books, conventions and 


every 


also 


meetings are absolutely necessary, 
all help to give you the direct an- 
swer to the direct writer. 


The tools we have _ include 
manuals but we don’t have all of 
them. Of course we do have auto, 
burglary, boiler, bond, compensa- 
tion, glass, and general liability 
manuals—but we shouldn't stop 
with these. 

Get yourself a set of “A” rate 
sheets for burglary and _ liability. 


Get yourself an audit reference 
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manual and a Compensation Classi- 
fication Interpretation manual. Get 
an Auto Standard Forms manual. 
Get compensation experience rat- 
ing sheets and the forms and learn 
how to use them. You will find 
water damage, sprinkler leakage, 
explosion and earthquake manuals 
useful too. You may have trouble 
getting a Compensation Classifica- 
tion Interpretation manual because 
I am told it is out of print. Some 
friendly company man, however, 
may be able to borrow one for you. 

You will find those I have men- 
tioned very useful. Our agency also 


has a Compensation Experience 


Rating manual, A Guide to Liability 
Rating, comprehensive and liability 


rates for all states, a National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
Handbook and F. C. & S. Bulletins. 

Beg, borrow or steal a copy of 
the Water Damage Legal Liability 
Rating Formula, it is not readily 
available. For example, knowing the 
difference between the fire com- 
panies’ philosophy for rating Water 
Damage Legal Liability and the 
casualty companies’ philosophy has 
just enabled our agency to acquire 
two very large, for us, accounts 
since January. 

We have actually “cracked” 
more large accounts with the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association as our 
ally than with any other single 
weapon. We have taken hundreds 
of millions of dollars of coverage 
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away from the direct writing fire 
companies and we have not, in 20 
years, lost one account to them. 

We earn our keep. For exfmple, 
we make sure each compensation 
risk is properly classified and that 
premium payments are convenient. 
We always make the first interim 
audit to insure that company audi- 


Archie M. Slawsby 


THE AUTHOR: 
Mr. Slawsby has had his own agency 
in Nashua, N. H., the city where 
he was born, for nearly 10 years 
and he has been in insurance since 
1935. He is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and 
has served as president and chair- 
man of many local, state and re- 


gional insurance groups. 
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tors will find payroll records in a 
condition acceptable to them and 
conducive to the proper premium 
being charged. 

We keep our own records on 
every claim to check the credit or 
debit 
to be renewed. We can explain in 
why the 


rate at which business is 


a moment rate has 


changed. 
RESPONSIVE MARKET 


When it comes to Marine Insur- 


ance our agency companies pro- 


vide a ready and responsive mar- 


ket which is unmatched by any di- 
rect writer's facilities. In this field 
you can let your imagination run 
riot; you can analyze your cus- 
tomers needs and tailor exact con- 
tracts to fit them. 

There is a story behind every 
large piece of business on our 
books. Let me tell you a few of 
them. The biggest line we have is 
one we acquired because the com- 
which 

understand the 


pany originally wrote it 
didn't blanket 
U & O formula. The insured was 
buying U and O on one plant 
which was unprotected on which 
the base fire rate was $2.00 per 
year. His other plant, making the 
same product, had a 20-cent rate. 
This particular plant was sprin- 
klered and had watchman service. 
The insured explained to me that 
he was not carrying L and O on the 
lower rates operation because he 
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felt nothing coul. happen there. 
This case illustrated the importance 
of your understanding the rating 
formula of blanket Business Inter- 
ruption insurance. 

The two plants were of equal 
area, each 20,000 
square feet. The amount of insur- 
ance carried on the insured plant 
equalled the total U and O co- 
surance requirements. By writing 
the U and O blanket on both plants 
we arrived at a base rate of $1.10 
instead of $2.00. Then and there 
this insured got a 45 per cent pre- 
mium saving. 

Here’s another example: In 1949, 
a group of civic minded citizens 
planned to take title to a large 
group of brick mill buildings. They 
formed a corporation, raised the 


consisting of 


necessary equity and were ready 
to take The 
volved on these buildings amount- 
ed to over $25,000,000 which up 
to then had been placed with direct 


over. insurance in- 


writers. 

I learned that the deposit rate 
on these buildings was 50 cents 
per hundred. Simple arithmetic 
told me that the deposit required 
by the writer was $125,000. A de- 
posit of this size represented a con- 
siderable outlay and I made the 
most of it. Our FIA rate met the 
net cost of the direct writer, but 
the FIA didn’t require the large 
deposit premium. The rest of the 
story is really simple. Our plan was 
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It is necessary that you read, read, and read some more; listen, listen and 
listen again. Daily, weekly, and monthly trade periodicals are a must; 
insurance services, reference books (note author's library above), 
conventions and meetings are absolutely necessary, all help 
to give you the direct answer to the direct writer. 


more convenient for the new own- 
ers and we got the order for the 
business. 

Most of the buildings in this 
large group of structures have 
since been sold. Despite the change 


of ownership we have retained all 
but two of them. Of the two we 
lost only one went to a direct 
writer. As each piece of property 
had another 
writers on 


transferred we 
the direct 


was 
battle with 
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but we most of 


our hands 
them. 
If an agent will acquaint himself 


won 


with the excellent forms offered by 
the FIA he will find them powerful 
competitive weapons. For example, 
FIA offers Binders for 
physical damage and consequential 
coverages, Repair and Replace, and 
that 5th freedom, freedom from co- 
insurance. Here is a collection of 
forms which you must know if you 
are to advise your client or pros- 


Interim 


pect professionally free from the 
decisions of the salaried 


employee. 


slanted 


SociaAL CONTACT 


It has always seemed pitiful to 
me the way some of us fall back 
on our weakest line of defense— 
the social contact as a sales weapon 
to gain new business or retain that 
which might be in danger of slip- 
ping away. Business, to be perma- 
nent, needs more than golf or fish- 
ing contacts—it must be backed up 
by superior know-how and the de- 
livery of genuine service on the 
part of the agent. The American 
businesman today is fast becoming 
well versed in our field. There is 
a growing tendency to put insur- 
ance out for bids and through this 
procedure the buyer soon learns 
to separate the wheac from the 
chaff. Our business gets more and 
more competitive every day. You 
will discover, as we have, that it 
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is not necessary to compete on the 
basis of price alone. In our opera- 
tion, in addition to the competitive 
cost we offer a number of services 
which benefit the assured. 

In the early days of our agency 
our company-furnished claim man 
would call on us once a week, on 
Wednesday or Thursday. We soon 
found out that Monday brought the 
heaviest concentration of casualiy 
claims. It was simple enough to 
arrange to have him come in on 
Monday morning. This made for 
better service a fact quickly recog- 
nized by our insureds. Presently, 
two of our three fire companies 
gave us draft books with authority 
to pay claims up to $100. Paying 
these small claims promptly and 
pleasantly gave the policyholder 
the feeling —f satisfaction that he 
was doing business with an agency 
that was working for him. 

Of course, in those days when a 
dollar was worth a dollar more 
than half of the claims reported 
were settled for less than the $100 
limit. Word soon spread of our 
prompt payment practice. It was 
not long before personal business 
was a lot easier to get. We were 
still digging for “gold” in those 
commercial account hills and our 
reputation followed us into that 
field too. 

Certainly we have grown through 
the years. Whereas formerly three 
of us did fire engineering on a 
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part time basis we now have our 
own staff engineer. Because he is 
qualified he does a better job than 
we did. He more than pays his 
way. No direct writer could pos- 
sibly furnish engineering service 
so dedicated to our policyholders’ 
interest. Consequently our staff 
man is a good weapon filling both 
a practical and a merchandising 
need. Whether your agency can 
afford an engineer of its own, or 
whether you call in a company 
man occasionally, or do the job 
yourself, the fire business on your 
books must be engineered constant- 
ly. We serve by checking the 
values, reducing hazards, watching 
rates, and revising forms. It takes 
time, money, and interest but it 
pays off. 

You will never make a 
mercial survey without learning 
something. You don’t have to get 
the business to be well paid. 

Count the day well spent when 


com- 
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you run across an account which 
is already so well written that you 
cannot improve upon it. Be fair, 
tell your prospect of his good 
fortune. You probably won't run 
into this situation too often. 

Perhaps we can sum up the 
strength of the qualified independ- 
ent agent in this way—He does all 
of the things I have mentioned and 
more at no additional cost to his 
customer. No insurance buyer, 
short of the giants of industry, 
could afford to maintain the staff 
of experts made available to him 
by even a moderate sized agency 
that is doing its job. 

This same insurance buyer 
would need an equivalent staff of 
specialists to protect his interests 
if he were buying insurance from 
the direct writers. 

Armed with superior skill and 
strengthened by the integrity of 
independent choice and independ- 
ent action we are the aggressors. 


“Father,” said Junior, “what is a financial 


genius?” 


“A financial genius, my son,” answered his 
harassed pater, “is a man who can earn money 
faster than his family can spend it.” 


—The Tom-Tom 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





“Bakery Safety Instructions”—A col- 
lection of safe practice guides covering 
bakery operations, with corollary sec- 
tions on mat ~ials handling, house- 
keeping, maimenance, elevators, stair- 
ways, and driver salesmen. 23 pp., 
3%” x 5%”, ill., $2.50 per 100. 


“Women in the Factory”—This book- 
let presents general safe practice rules 
specially adapted to meet the needs of 
women employees. Particular empha- 
sis is placed on safe clothing and on 
correct lifting methods. 24 pp., 3%” x 
5%”, ill., $3.25 per 100. 


“The Human Element in Industrial 
Accident Prevention”—The Center for 
Safety Education of New York Uni- 
versity has recently published this 


book, which is based on a review of 
more than 1,000 research studies re- 
lated to personal factors in safety. The 
pertinent findings revealed by this 
survey have been boiled down and 
organized for quick, easy reference. 

The book covers such topics as: 
screening prospective employees, psy- 
chophysical characteristics and acci- 
dents, psychological and social char- 
acteristics and accidents, medical and 
physical considerations, adjusting to 
the job, training programs and acci- 
dent prevention, physical working con- 
ditions and safety, morale, job satis- 
faction, predicting of accidents, and a 
critique of industrial accident research. 

Additional features include a glos- 
sary of technical terms, four appen- 
dixes elaborating on various types of 
programs and techniques, a complete 
list of references, and an extensive 
supplementary bibliography. 114 pp., 
5%” x 84”, $2.00 per copy. Unit price 
of $1.50 for orders of 10 or more 
copies. Available from Center for 
Safety Education, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


“Your Guide to Safety as an Automo- 
bile Service Station Employee”—Deals 
with safe methods of handling gaso- 
line and other flammable liquids, lu- 
bricating cars, servicing radiators, tires 
and batteries, and caring for station 
equipment, Also contains a section on 
fire prevention. 16 pp., 34” x 5%”, ill., 
$1.80 per 100. 


“Your Guide to Safety as a Theatre 
Employee”—A collection of valuable 
safe practice tips covering: auditorium, 
lobby, rest rooms, mezzanine and bal- 
cony, stage, projection booth, elevators, 
boiler room, marquee, fire hazards, 
and exit drills. 23 pp., 34” x 5%”, ill., 
$3.50 per 100. 





@ Although school districts and school boards, 
generally speaking, have the benefit of immunity 
from liability for negligent acts because they 
cre performing a governmental function, the 
same cannot be said of teachers—for complete 


protection every school teacher needs an ade- 


quate liability policy 


Liability Lesson 


l’ IS RECESS TIME. The pupils are 
drinking their morning milk. 
Teacher is chatting in an adjoining 
classroom. Suddenly a milk bottle 
hurtles through the air. An eye is 
lost. Who is responsible? The pupil 
throwing the bottle? Teacher in 
charge? What about the principal? 
Possibly the school district or the 
board of education? Of one thing 
we can be sure—parents do not 
send their children to school to be 
returned to them maimed because 
of the absence of proper supervi- 
sion and when a child is injured, 
indignant parents do not hesitate 
to consider legal means to obtain 
satisfaction. 

The Courts have generally held 
that 
boards, as agents of the State, can- 


school districts and school 
not be held liable for the acts of 
their officers and employees. The 
that 


school districts and school boards 


basis for this immunity is 


are performing a governmental 


function and therefore cannot be 








for Teacher 


By CHARLES MASON 


held liable any more than the State 
itself. It has also been held in many 
cases that a school district does not 
have the authority to commit a tort 
and when such a negligent act is 
committed the act is ultra vires 
and therefore is not binding on the 
school district. 

It is very understandable, espe- 
cially so where innocent children 
are injured and blameless parents 
have to pay the bills, that this doc- 
trine of immunity has not met with 
approval in all our States. In New 
York State the privilege of immu- 
nity has been removed and boards 
of education may be held legally 
liable for damages caused by negli- 
gence. The law is specific in au- 
thorizing school boards to protect 
any board member, teacher or other 
employee from financial loss arising 
out of any claim, demand, suit or 
judgment by reason of alleged neg- 
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ligence resulting in bodily injury or 
property damage provided such 
member, teacher or employee was 
acting witli the scope of his em- 
ployment at the time of the acci- 
dent. Also, provision is made for 
the school districts to obtain insur- 
ance against legal liability that may 
be imposed. The States of Cali- 
fornia and Washington also have 
removed, by statutory provisions, 
their school districts’ privilege of 
immunity. New Jersey has an act 
imposing on boards of education 
the duty to protect from financial 
loss certain classes of employees 
such as teachers, nurses, princi- 
pals, supervisors, janitors and su- 
perintendents for acts arising out 
of or in the course of their employ- 
ment except in connection with the 
alleged use of corporal punishment 
and it has been held by the Jersey 
Courts that this provision of the 
law does not create a new cause 
of action against the boards of edu- 
cation by any injured party. 


PERSONALLY RESPONSIBLE 


Although school districts and 
school boards, generally speaking, 
have the benefit of immunity, the 
same cannot be said of teachers or 
other school employees and these 
individuals can be held personally 
responsible for their own negligent 
acts. In a State of Maine case, 
(Brooks v. Jacobs, ME 371) in- 
volving a manual training teacher 
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and an injured pupil, it was stated 
by the Court that the fact of being 
a school teacher was insufficient to 
shield an individual from the con- 
sequences of his own negligence. 
In Pennsylvania, (Guerrieri v. Ty- 
son, 147 Pa Super 239), two school 
teachers were held responsible for 
the permanent disfiguration of a 
pupil’s hand, which was held in 
boiling water for ten minutes by 
the teachers to treat an infection. 
In South Dakota, (DeGooyer v. 
Harkness, 70 SD 26), an athletic 
coach was held to be liable for the 
death of a pupil being initiated into 
a school club. The Court stated 
that as far as his liability was con- 
cerned it was immaterial whether 
he was acting in a personal ca- 
pacity or in his capacity as athletic 
coach or teacher. 

As to what possibly may hap- 
pen is well illustrated in a Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals decision, 
(Whitt v. Reed, 239 SW 2d 489), 
which reversed a lower Court 
judgment in favor of defendant 
school employees and members of 
a board of education in their indi- 
vidual capacities. In this case a 
school girl was seriously injured 
when she attempted to drink at a 
school fountain and boiling water 
was expelled therefrom into her 
face. It is alleged that the school 
principal negligently installed the 
plumbing and the hot water sys- 
tem; that the school superintendent 
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negligently employed the mainte- 
nance supervisor; that the mainte- 
nance supervisor negligently failed 
to inspect the plumbing installa- 
tion; that the janitor had knowl- 
edge of the defective condition and 
negligently failed to shut off the 
water fountain; that the individual 
board members were negligent in 
employment of unqualified persons. 
In the decision the fact was rec- 
ognized that the board of educa- 
tion is not liable for torts com- 
mitted in the exercise of a govern- 


mental function; however, the 


judge stated that there was not 
knowledge of a legal theory which 
insulates public officials from lia- 


bility for injuries resulting from 
their own personal negligent act. 


SUPERVISION NEGLIGENCE 


As one would expect much of 
the litigaticn involving school 
teachers has resulted from injuries 
to pupils and in many cases court 
action is based in negligence in 
exercising proper supervision in the 
classroom or in a playground. The 
standard of care usually required is 
that which a person of ordinary 
prudence would exercise under the 
same circumstances and each case 
is judged on the circumstances at- 
tending the event. Length of time 
absent from the classroom is im- 
material. The fact that the teacher 
is absent at the time of the injury 
is sufficient to consider the absence 
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a proximate producing cause of 
the accident. When dangerous 
equipment is used such as may be 
found in a chemistry room, manual 
training workshop gymnasium or a 
playground, the teacher may rea- 
sonably expect to be charged with 
foreseeability and negligence predi- 
cated accordingly. 
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In a New York case, (Ohman v. 
Board of Education, 88 NYS 2d 
273), a thirteen year old pupil re- 
ceived severe permanent injury to 
an eye when hit unintentionally by 
a pencil thrown by a classmate. 
The teacher at the time was tem- 
porarily absent from the classroom 
for the purpose of sorting and stor- 
ing an issue of school supplies. A 
absence of the 


jury decided the 


teacher constituted improper su- 
pervision. The principal was also 
found negligent in permitting or 
assigning the performance of addi- 
tional duties by the teacher during 
scheduled teaching hours. 
In another New York 
(Applebaum wv. Board of Educa- 


tion, 297 NY 762), a principal was 


case, 


found guilty of faulty supervision 
in directing an 11 year old girl to 
open a window with a 7 foot pole. 
The girl was injured by falling 
glass from a suspended light globe 
shattered with the window pole. 

In an Ohio decision, (Guyten v. 
Rhodes, 65 Ohio App 163), an in 
teresting question was raised as to 
whether or not, the teacher could 
be considered negligent in the 
event a child became ill as a result 
of sitting in a draft from a window 
opened by the teacher. 

The Court stated that the teacher 
could be considered negligent and 
also responsible for consequential 
damages. 

For complete protection every 
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school teacher needs an insurance 
policy with adequate limits of lia- 
bility in his or her own name. Even 
in such states as New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut where stat- 
utory law provides a great meas- 
ure of protection, there are gaps 
which cannot be overlooked. In 
these States the law specifically 
excludes a defense for the teacher 
where corporal punishment is in- 
volved. Also it is specifically re- 
quired that the injury or damage 
must occur at a time when the 
teacher is acting in the discharge 
of his duties within the scope of 
his employment. If the school au- 
thorities decide, justly or unjustly, 
that a Saturday afternoon field 
trip or some other activity con- 
ducted by the teacher is not within 
the scope of employment, the 
teacher has no alternative except 
to defend at his own expense and 
risk, 


INSURANCE PROVIDED 


Insurance for teaching activities 


may be provided under a General 


Liability Policy (Owners’, Land 
lords’ and Tenants’ form) or by at- 
Business Pursuits En- 
Comprehensive 


Policy or a 


taching a 
dorsement to a 
Personal Liability 
Farmer's Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Policy. 

For premium rating 
the manual classifications are as 
follows: 


purposes 
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MGM “The Blackboard Jungle’’ still 
Besides teachers and all members of a school system, the agent has a wide 
range in his choice of prospects, such as public employees including 
policemen, firemen and mailmen, salesmen, collectors, messengers, 
clerical employees, fieldmen, railroad conductors. . . . 


Classifications O.L.T. Code C.P.L. Code 
Teachers—Athletic, laboratory, manual 
training, physical training and swim- 
ming instructors 322 J 759 C 


Teachers—N.O.C. 322 B 759 D 


Liability for Corporal Punishment of 


Pupils 759 F 
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These classifications do not ap- 
ply to individuals such as princi- 
pals or supervisors whose chief 


duties are of an administrative 
character. Rates for these individ- 
uals are determined by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and depend largely on the 
immunity laws in effect of the par- 
ticular State in which the indi- 


vidual is employed. 
OPTIONAL COVERAGE 


The classification “Liability for 
Corporal Punishment of Pupils” is 
an optional coverage available only 
when the teacher is insured under 
either one of the other two classi- 
fications. It is needed for complete 
coverage as the General Liability 
policy and the Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability policy basically ex- 
clude claims contemplated by the 
corporal punishment classification. 
There is no provision for buying 
medical payments coverage in con- 
nection with corporal punishment; 
however, medical payments cov- 
erage may be purchased with any 
of the other classifications. 

Coverage is included under either 
the General Liability policy or the 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
policies for the use of bicycles on 
school business and also the trans- 
portation hazard on other vehicles, 
including watercraft, not owned, 
operated or hired by or for the in- 
sured or his employer. The General 
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Liability policy excludes bodily in- 
jury claims due to the rendering oi 
any dental, medical or surgical ser- 
vices or the omission thereof and 
the Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility policies do not apply to the 
rendering of any professional ser- 
vice or the omission thereof. 

One of the best selling points of 
insurance for teachers is the low 
cost per teacher and from the point 
of view of the agent, the amount 
of commission when a policy is 
sold insuring a group of teachers. 
Whenever an agent receives a re- 
quest to provide coverage for an 
individual teacher, the opportunity 
should be taken to sell a Compre- 
hension Personal Liability policy 
with the Business Pursuits Endorse- 
ments as in this way, the teacher 
will have coverage for all activities, 
whether personal or business, and 
any questions of coverage in this 
respect are eliminated. 

As far as cost is concerned the 
rates are approximately the same 
whether coverage is provided un- 
der a General Liability policy or 
a Comprehensive Personal Liabil- 
ity policy. An exact comparison in 
dollars and cents cannot be made 
as the basic limits of liability for a 
General Liability policy are $5,000 
each person and $10,000 each ac- 
cident for bodily injury and $5,000 
per accident for property damage. 
The Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility policy has a single limit of 
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liability for bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage of $10,000 per occur- 
rence. Countrywide rates for basic 
limits for the classifications men- 
tioned in a previous paragraph are 
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his prospects aware of the legal 
obligations that exist in the busi- 
ness of earning a living. Besides 
teachers and all members of a 
school system, the agent has a wide 


as follows: 


Code 
322A (OLT) 
322B (OLT) 
790 (OLT) 
759C (CPL) 
759D (CPL) 
759F (CPL) 


Bodily Injury Property Damage 
$3.00 $1.00 
1.50 50 
2.50 
3.50 
1.50 


2.50 


As the application of immunity 
laws in a great many cases has im- 
posed hardships upon innocent 
people, a rapidly growing trend 
has developed in recognizing the 
common law obligation that every 
person act or use that 
which he controls as not to injure 
another. This situation presents a 
golden opportunity for the local 
insurance agent to increase his 
premium volume as well as per- 
form a public service by making 


must so 


te 


range in his choice of prospects, 
such as public employees including 
policemen, firemen and mailmen, 
salesmen, collectors, messengers, 
clerical employees, fieldmen, rail- 
road conductors, etc. 

The only limitation as far as the 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
policy is concerned is that the 
Business Pursuits Classifications ex- 
clude businesses of which insured 
is a sole owner or in which he is 
a partner. 


When the white man discovered this country, 
Indians were running it. There were no taxes. 
There was no debt. The women did all the work. 

And the white man thought we could im- 
prove on a system like that? 

—The Wisconsin Underwriter 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


EmpLoyvep WoMEN 
A 


the typical employed woman that if 


logical presentation suggests to 


she takes only a few cents out of 
every income dollar, and invests them 
in accident and sickness insurance, al- 
most dollar earns will be 


protected if illness or an accident de- 


every she 
stroys her earning power 

Before the interview, 
should learn much 
about the prospect and her require- 
ments. He can then be prepared to 
present a definite plan. This not only 
time in the interview, but it 
compliments the prospect. It makes 
her feel that the agent is sincerely 
trying to be helpful for her own wel- 
fare. 

The approach should be planned in 
a true spirit of service—a friendly, 
helpful manner—to win confidence 
and a good volume of feminine busi- 


the agent 


as as possible 


Saves 


ness. 

The sales talk should be without 
technical language. Women are re- 
sponsive to emotional appeals, and 
visual material can be used 
very effectively. 

The General's Review 


selling 
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[lwo APPEALS 

The Personal Articles Floater has 
two appeals in particular which should 
recommend it to agents and their cus- 
tomers. It is a package policy—that is, 
it combines in one policy several cov- 
erages heretofore issued separately. 
While the rate for each coverage is the 
same, the minimum premiums are less 
than the combined minimums. For ex- 
ample, the minimum premium for sil- 
verware is $5, for cameras $5, and for 
musical instruments $10. If a client 
has need for a limited amount of in- 
surance under each of these headings 
his minimum charge for separate poli- 
cies would be $20, but under the Per- 
sonal Articles Floater the minimum 
premium would only be $10. The 
other advantage is that he gets all the 
coverage in one policy, which is ad- 
vantage enough if the insured wants 
several coverages. Any combination of 
the following can be included: cam- 
eras, furs, jewelry, sports equipment, 
silverware, musical instruments, fine 
arts, stamp and coin collections. Then 
there are some extra advantages, loss 
by infidelity of cameras and musical 
instruments is no longer excluded. A 
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30-day “acquisition” clause gives auto- 
matic coverage to new items unre- 


ported within that period. 
—The Local Agent 


; 3 
Catcu ON 


Initials in various combinations come 
swarming at us every day. Every new 
governmental department or govern- 
mental service sponsors them. Why not 
try it in the agency business in con- 
nection with prospecting for new pre- 
miums? B.A.1.—Be All Inclusive; sell 
Business Accident Insurance! 

This type of protection was origi- 
nally called Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance, a rather vague term to the aver- 
age layman. Gradually, it is becoming 
known as Business Interruption Insur- 
ance, a more descriptive term. But if 
this isn’t heresy, why not go a step 
further and call it Business Accident 
Insurance? 

In the experience of this writer, the 
best approach to a prospect is: “Mr. 
Doe, you probably carry Personal Ac- 
cident Insurance to protect your earn- 
ings in case of accidental injury to 
yourself. Do you have similar protec- 
tion to continue the earnings of your 
business in case a loss by fire, wind- 
storm, explosion or other hazards of 
exposure stops those earnings? Do you 
carry Business Accident Insurance as 
well as Personal Accident Insurance?” 

This approach seems to create inter- 
est and at least is in the layman's 
language more easily understood. 

You may ask, “Who are my best 
prospects?” They are right in your own 
files. Any business, whether merchan- 
dising or manufacturing, must have 
earnings to continue in business, and 
if there are such earnings, insurance 
is essential. 

A systematic program would be to 
list all the mercantile stock lines that 


appear in your files. Check to see if 
you have sold Business Accident In- 
surance. If not, who could be a better 
prospect? After you have exhausted 
this classification, try the manufactur- 
ing industries for whom you carry 
other lines. Don’t forget the profes- 
sional men, such as doctors and den- 
tists. 

With this field exhausted, you may 
find you have some sales representa- 
tives as assureds, who could lose sub- 
stantial income if the plant manufac- 
turing the product they sell were 
damaged or destroyed. We can write 
salesman’s commissions for this indi- 
vidual, another type of Business Acci- 
dent Insurance. 

—The Local Agent 
- oe 
App CHECKS 

Getting the check with the applica- 
tion is important. The prospect, if he 
is asked whether he wants to pay the 
first premium at the interview or when 
the policy is delivered, might very 
well say, “When the policy is deliv- 
ered,” 

There are a number of reasons why 
it is a good idea to get his check when 
he signs the application. 

There is no need to resell the pros- 
pect when you deliver his policy. 

It eliminates the chance he might 
decide not to take it. 

There is no need for the prospect 
to sell his wife on the idea of an in- 
surance policy. 

There is no opportunity for agents 
of other companies to try to sell your 
prospect. 

Get the check with the app! 

—The General’s Review 
5 7 ry 
PROGRAM ADs 

Almost every agent buys advertis- 
ing space in entertainment programs, 
school programs and year books, not 
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because he expects the advertisement 
to accomplish anything as an ad, but 
to lend support to a good cause. With 
very little thought and not much ex- 
penditure of time you can write ad 
copy that says something besides your 
name and address. If people wiil read 
your name, or “compliments of a 
friend” they will read a message that 
means something. Quite possibly you 
cannot get results that will make this 
advertising pay importantly, but cer- 
tainly you can get much more for your 
money if you say something that the 
readers of such publications ought to 
know about you and your business, 
rather than just print your name. 

—The Local Agent 

ee ¢ 
LicENSE Bonps 
License Bonds provide a fertile field 

for business because so few agents 
make any effort to get the business and 
because, usually, a ready-made list of 
prospects is easily available. Just go 
to the city clerk, or the license clerk 
where the town is big enough to have 
a separate one, and he can supply you 
with a list of all present licensees. 
License bonds are innumerable—and 
different in every locality although 
some are almost universal. Here are a 
few: plumbers, contractors and sewer 
layers (anyone who wants to open the 
street); tree-trimmers, garbage collec- 
tors, dealers in fireworks, electricians, 
liquor dealers. Get your list and offer 
your services. When you have written 
the bond you have a contact that may 
lead to lots of other business. 

—The Local Agent 


So 
CuLTIVATE ATTORNEYS 
The fellow who can handle probate 
bonds and all of the bonds that go 
along with the settling of an estate 
has an asset that is greater than the 
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commissions that he can earn on such 
business. Such bonds come in over the 
telephone, but they come only to 
agents known to the attorneys as bond- 
ing men. Cultivate the attorneys in 
town and tell them they can get the 
bonds they need for their clients by 
calling you and giving the information 
needed over the telephone. Have a 
pad of each application form within 
reach of the telephone. Be sure you 
know what your power of attorney 
gives you in the way of authority. 
Usually, you get gratitude along with 
your commission when you write such 
a bond, and it leads to other business. 
—The Local Agent 
oa a 
Ati THe More REASON 

The high cost of automobile insur- 
ance is all the more reason why you 
should have it, Mr. Customer. There 
are several reasons for this higher cost. 
First, there are more automobile 
accidents. This is due primarily to the 
increased number of cars on the road. 
Every time the number goes up your 
likelihood of colliding with one of 
them goes up too. Second, the cost of 
repairing cars has gone up. The in- 
flated cost of labor and materials is 
basic in this, but also the way cars are 
built now is a big factor. The same 
collision does a lot more damage to 
the fancy grillwork and lights that are 
in the fenders. And third, think of the 
cost of medical expense! It has gone 
up with everything else. And, of 
course, juries are more generous. They 
start their figuring with loss of wages 
and medical costs of the injured peo- 
ple, and in the spirit of the times they 
are just naturally more freehanded 
with the other fellow’s money. You 
don’t dare take a chance on being 

uninsured or insufficiently covered. 
-The Local Agent 
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Business CALLs 

The Bell Telephone System has a 
saying that every call is important to 
the person calling. Certainly, every call 
that comes into an insurance agent’s 
office is important to him, also. Even 
though you may prefer not to use the 
telephone for contacts or business, 
how your phone is answered and the 
conversation conducted, by either you 
or your office personnel, may deter- 
mine whether or not you acquire or 
keep a prospect. 

Many salesmen who have sparkling 
personalities when they meet clients 
face to face, answer their telephones 
with the same attitude they use in 
tackling routine jobs. They forget that 
the party on the other end of the line 
cannot see that they have a warm 
smile or an air of easy confidence. 
Still others leave telephone duty to an 
office assistant without noticing what 


impression is sent to the other end of 
the line. 


See that your phone is always an- 
swered promptly and that the caller is 
greeted pleasantly. Use the calling 
party’s name frequently in the conver- 
sation, thus adding both a courteous 
and a personal touch. Explain if you 
make him wait for information or for 
a connection. Keep a memo pad and 
pencil handy so you'll have a record 
of important calls. Offer to call back, 
or have someone in the office call, if 
there will be a delay. 

—The Local Agent 


Town CRIME 

The burglaries and hold-ups in the 
big cities get into the headlines until 
we think that there is no danger in the 
small towns, and that the need to in- 
sure exists primarily in the cities. But, 
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remember, Chicago is as big as 300 
towns of 10,000 population and New 
York as big as 700 of them. If you 
divided the number of burglaries by 
these factors you would get the pro- 
portionate number for the small city. 
You would probably discover that the 
factor would be just about right. The 
small town, moreover, does not have 
the high powered police departments, 
the all-night patrols, the burglary pro- 
tection devices that are common in big 
cities. So just because there have been 
no serious burglaries or hold-ups in 
your town lately does not mean that 
your turn will not come. See that mer- 
chants are insured. 

—The Local Agent 
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TRAVEL TIME 
Personal Property Floater, Personal 
Effects Floater, Personal Articles 
Floater, Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy—these are contracts which 
every agent should be able to describe 
and distinguish at this season of the 
year because so many of his clients 
are planning vacations and _ travel. 
Others are Sportsman’s Floater, cov- 
ering sports equipment and clothes in 
a club locker, guns, etc. and insurance 
for boats. And above all, don’t forget 
the Wedding Presents Floater or some 
kind of insurance for the bride and 
groom. Of course, if the Personal Prop- 
erty Floater is in effect in sufficient 
amount the others will be needed only 
for specific needs, such as large boats. 
Look these forms up if you do not 
have a ready knowledge of them and 
consider the needs of your clients. 
Then write letters saying that if they 
are planning to travel they had better 
check with you as to whether their 
insurance at home covers them suffi- 
ciently away from home. 
—The Local Agent 





@ The future potentials of fiduciary bond busi- 


ness are becoming increasing clearer and at the 


same time more heartening to the producer who 


by prompt personal service is actively cultivat- 


ing this line of business, aware as he is that 


the increased premium volume spells increased 


commission income 


Uncle Otto’s Estate 


Y UNCLE, Orro THIEL, was a 
M jolly bachelor. He was a 
great favorite with the children in 
the family and all of us were griev- 
ously shocked when he met his un- 
timely death in an automobile 
accident. 

As a result of this tragic occur- 
rence, my father had to qualify as 
guardian for my older brother, my 
and This was 


that my 


younger sister me. 


necessary SO deceased 


mother’s one-third interest in Uncle 


Otto’s estate could be divided 


equally, in accordance with Ohio 


statutes, the three of us 


upon attainment of our respective 


among 


majorities. 

We accompanied Dad to the 
Court House. Here the probate 
clerk informed him that he was re- 
quired to file a surety bond to guar- 
antee faithful performance of his 
fiduciary duties. That “the 
law” said the clerk and he sug- 


gested, as a convenience, personal 


was 


sureties.. This requirement momen- 


By ALBERT J. MILLER 


tarily non-plussed my father. But 
(bless his independent spirit and 
his rugged individualism!) he re- 
fused to ask a favor of relatives and 
friends or to become obligated for 
them, in turn. 

Then, in answer to a phone call, 
a local agent of one of the New 
England bonding companies ap- 
peared on the scene. He promptly 
executed the corporate guardian 
bond, arranged for joint control of 
the savings bank accounts and sev- 
eral years later terminated the bond 
upon presentation of informal can- 
cellation evidence. Thus, as a youth 
not yet in my teens, I was intro- 
duced to the practical advantages 
and benefits of corporate surety- 
ship. 

Two years after I received my 
distributive share of Uncle Otto’s 
estate, I graduated from college. In 
October of that same 


year upon 
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completion of a Bond School Train- 
ing course, I was assigned as a 
junior special agent to the Phila- 
delphia branch office of one of the 
Hartford companies. Shortly there- 
after, I 
Bonds for my company in Phila- 


was soliciting Fiduciary 


delphia and surrounding counties. 

The senior member of one of the 
first law firms that I called upon 
was a kindly Quaker. During the 
course of our get-acquainted con- 
told 
nevel 


versation, he me something 
that I 
said, sincerely but emphatically, 
“Young man, lawyers do not have 
the patience of Job!” That was his 


friendly way of telling me that a 


have forgotten. He 


lawyer, for many reasons, wants his 
bond now, not next week or the 
day after tomorrow. 
Prompt SERVICE 
Therefore, let what 


has been said time and time again, 


me repeat 


that is, to produce Fiduciary Bonds 


emphasis must be placed upon 
promptness of service; and dispatch 
and ease of obtaining, by attorney 
and client, of the necessary bond. 
Perhaps the following recent ex- 
periences of a young field man of 
our company illustrate the 
need for promptness in the han- 


will 


dling of details. 

The first experience concerns pro- 
duction in a small town, a Florida 
county seat of about 5,000 popu- 
lation. Our field man called upon 


our agent to make a study of his 
burglary files. While doing so, they 
began discussing Fiduciary Bonds. 
Our agent deplored the fact that 
he couldn't handle of these 
types of bonds and challenged the 
field man to prove to him that this 
was a lucrative field. It was pointed 
out that the County Court House 
was directly across the street from 
the agent’s office, that he person- 
ally knew practically everyone who 
worked or held office in the Court 
that he personally knew all 


any 


House; 
the attorneys in the town, and that, 
as he looked out the window, there 
was a law firm in the building next 
door. 

Our agent admitted all this was 
true, and disclosed that one of the 
attorneys next door was a frater- 
nity brother. But “So what?”, he 
said, “I can’t give him fast enough 
service. He can get his bonds from 
another agency down the street by 
just going over to their office, while 
I have to send the bond and appli- 
cation to your branch office in 
Jacksonville and it will take at least 
two days before I get the executed 
bond back.” Here was the challenge 
—not sources from which Fiduciary 
Bonds can be developed, but the 
need for quick, on-the-spot service. 

Our field man accompanied the 
agent to the offices of the fraternity 
brother and soon discovered that 
he would be willing to give our 
agent all his Fiduciary business if 
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he didn’t have to wait for the bond. 
Many of his bonds were for Admin- 
istrators, where immediate execu- 
tion was needed. Our agent was 
prompily supplied with a Power of 
Attorney and company seal. The 
him 
plained in detail and he was re- 
minded that it would take only a 
few minutes to ‘phone our Jackson- 
ville branch office in order to se- 
cure approval of Fiduciary Bonds 
not within his limits of authority. 

This situation 
most small towns and is illustrative 


authority granted was eXx- 


same exists in 
that success in producing Fiduciary 
Bonds depends upon prompt per- 
sonal service and, again we say, the 
ease in which the can 
obtain the bond. 

The second example applies to 
the larger cities in Florida. Our 


attorney 


field man prepared a graph of the 
attorneys in each of several larger 
cities by buildings. The buildings 
were subdivided into two groups; 
those in which we had an agent 


and those in which we did not 
have an agent. Naturally, in those 
buildings where we had an agent 
our field worked with that 
particular agent in making joint 
calls upon neighboring attorneys. If 
it was not possible for the field man 
to make an agency appointment 
in those buildings where we were 
not represented, he would endeavor 


man 


to interest one of our producers 
located in an adjacent building. A 
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production program was launched 
with emphasis upon prompt service 
and the results to date have proved 
to be quite satisfactory. 

Fiduciary Bonds offer an excel- 
lent opportunity for local producers 
to step actively into the surety 
field. For instance, another of our 
younger special agents had consid- 
erable success in placing this busi- 
ness on the books 
agents by using the following plan: 


of our Texas 


1. Inasmuch as these bonds 


are usually purchased in the 
towns which are county seats, it 
was necessary for him to be sure 
that we had a representative lo- 
cated in these key towns. If none 
were present, he did his best to 
place our facilities at the dis- 
posal of the most likely agency 
prospect. In any event, he point- 
ed out to the agent the commis- 
sion dollars to be realized from 
solicitation of this class of busi- 
ness and reminded him of the 
possibility of writing fire, casual- 
ty and other lines of insurance 
on the property contained in the 
estates of fiduciaries. 

2. The first step was to pre- 
pare a list of every attorney in 
town as well as the name of the 
probate judge and the clerk of 
the probate court. 

3. The next and most impor- 
tant step was to make a personal 
call together with the agent, on 
each of the attorneys and to have 
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a friendly chat, discussing our 
facilities. 

4. A Fiduciary Bond Kit con- 
taining the usual application 
forms, upon which the agent's 
name was stamped in a promi- 
nent place, was left with each 
of these attorneys. The use of 
the applications and other forms 
in the Kit was explained not only 
to the attorney but also to his 
secretary. It was found that the 
secretary was a great help in re- 
minding the attorney, «at the 
proper time, of the ease with 
which he could secure his Fi- 
duciary Bonds from our agent. 

5. The field man visited the 
Law Library (usually located in 
the Court House) and introduced 
himself and the agent to the 
librarian and supplied him with 
an ample quantity of legal book 
marks imprinted with our agent’s 
name and ‘phone number—effec- 
tive reminders to all readers of 
the availability of our agent 
when bonds were needed. 

6. A call on the probate judge 
usually created a favorable im- 
pression, especially when the 
Special Agent informed the judge 
that our local agent was equipped 
with a Power of Attorney au- 
thorizing him to execute bonds 
right there on the spot, when 
necessary. Usually these discus- 
sions with the judge offered op- 
portunities to high-light the haz- 
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ards of personal suretyship and 
to point out the advantages of 
Corporate Suretyship. 

7. In our Dallas branch of- 
a Fiduciary Bond Blotter was 
inserted in all out-going cor- 
respondence to agents. This was 
continued over a period of sev- 
eral months and served as a con- 
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stant reminder to our representa- 


that we were actively 


soliciting Fiduciary Bonds. 


tives 


Underwriting experience with 


Fiduciary Bonds has been favora- 
ble and, as a result, there is a re- 
ceptive market for any normal risk 
of this class. But, before making 
any further reference to underwrit- 
ing, it may be well to quote from 
the Fidelity and Surety Bond Rate 
Manual used by all member com- 
panies of The Surety Association 
of America as follows:— 

“A court fiduciary is one who, 
under the jurisdiction and super- 
vision of a court, administers 

held in Court 


fiduciaries are generally required 


property trust. 
by law to give bond with surety 
for the faithful performance of 
their duties and compliance with 
the orders of the court having 
jurisdiction. In this classification, 
there are seven groups of bonds: 

(a) Decedents’ Estate Bonds 
—Bonds in estates of deceased 
persons or persons presumed on 
account of long absence to be 
dead. 

(b) Incompetents’ Bonds — 
Bonds in estates of incompetents. 

(c) Minors’ Bonds—Bonds in 
estates of minors. 

(d) Trustees’ Bonds — Bonds 
in trust estates under a will or 
deed. 

(e) Bankruptcy Bonds—Bonds 


filed in United States District 


July 


Courts under Bankruptcy Laws. 

(f) Bonds in Equity Proceed- 
ings—Bonds filed in courts of 
equity or courts exercising equi- 
table jurisdiction. 

(g) Miscellaneous Fiduciary 
Bonds—Bonds of conservators or 
liquidators of financial institu- 
tions and others not within any 
of the above descriptions.” 
Many major 

streamlined their underwriting pro- 
cedures and usually are agreeable 


companies have 


to waive applications as well as 
formal cancellation evidence on all 
“run-of-mill” 


small bonds or _ so- 


called “normal risks.” Ordinarily, 
juiat control is exercised only on 
long term risks (bonds under which 


the surety’s liability will continue 


beyond a three year period) unless 


requested by attorney or producer. 
As a matter of fact many lawyers 
in large cities who specialize in 
Fiduciary matters insist on joint 
control by the surety for obvious 


reasons. 
UNusuAL Risks 


Although comparatively few fu- 
duciary risks are declined there 
are, of course, classes of business 
which warrant special considera- 
tion because of unusual conditions 
or hazardous elements. All risks in 
which any of the following factors 
appear usually require submission 
to company supervising offices for 
prior authorization:— 
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A court fiduciary is one who, under the jurisdiction and supervision of a 
court, administers property held in trust. Court fiduciaries are generally 
required by law to give bond with surety for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties and compliance with the orders of the 
court having jurisdiction. 


1. Bond of a fiduciary who in 
his fiduciary capacity is to con- 
tinue a business (unincorporated) 
left by the decedent or owned 
by the incompetent. 

2. Bond of a fiduciary who is 


indebted to the estate, unless 
effective provision is made for 
discharge of such indebtedness 
before the bond is written. 

3. Bond covering administra- 
tion of an insolvent estate. 
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4. Bonds where there have 
been previous personal or cor- 
porate surety. 

5. Bonds in estates of missing 
decedents. 

6. Bonds of 
benefit of creditors. 


assignees for 


the “red 
flags” mentioned above invariably 


Submissions involving 
receive most careful underwriting 
examination with every effort being 
made to eliminate all unusual haz- 
ards and any sub-normal features 
before approval is granted. 

While on the subject of under- 
writing, many Branch Office under- 
writers and local producers have 
discovered a knowledge of cover- 
ing statutes and regulations regard- 
ing Fiduciary Bonds in their par- 
ticular bailiwick to be exceedingly 
helpful. This “know-how” includes 
proper preparation of the required 
bond forms by both the agent and 
office. Intimate 
knowledge of such procedures and 


the girls in his 


techniques gives confidence to the 
producer and greatly assists him in 
making a favorable impression with 
attorneys and court clerks. 


To all desirous of building up a 


profitable volume of bonding busi- 
ness, we earnestly commend con- 
sideration of the possibilities pre- 
sented by a greater interest in the 
subject of Fiduciary Bonds. Here 
is good business; available always 
and everywhere. It is to be found, 
of course, chiefly in law offices, al- 


July 
though a friendly Clerk of Court 


can be of the utmost value in build- 
ing up a substantial volume of this 
business. It is most important to 
cultivate both Attorneys and Court 
Officials, keeping constantly before 
them your ability to handle Fidu- 
ciary Bonds with intelligence and 
dispatch. Reference to daily news- 
papers, law and trade journals will 
also be productive of leads. 


Future CLEARER 


The future potentials of Fidu- 
ciary Bond business are becoming 
increasingly clearer and at the same 
time more heartening to the pro- 
ducer who is actively cultivating 
this line of business, aware as he is 
that the increased premium volume 
spells increased commission income. 
There is, for instance, a more lively 
interest and concern on the part 
of many attorneys to include in 
wills the provision that the execu- 
tor be bonded to safeguard the 
interests of heirs, beneficiaries and 
creditors of the estate. Frequent 
cases where estate funds were lost 
because of dishonesty or incom- 
petent administration have stressed 
the necessity of erecting bonded 
safeguards. 

Furthermore, 
State Legislatures the trend is in- 
creasingly strong to enact legisla- 
tion regulating personal suretyship 
through the imposition of strict re- 
quirements for the qualification of 


in a number of 
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personal sureties. The overall effect 
is to discourage prospective per- 
sonal guarantors from attempting 
to qualify (1) if they do not in 
fact possess essential qualifications 
or (2) if a lien would be imposed 
upon their real property as an as- 
surance that they will meet their 
obligations as guarantors of an- 
other. 

At the same time the use of 
established, sound and solvent cor- 
porate sureties is thereby encour- 


aged. 
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Especially apropos are these 
words of the late Hale Anderson, a 
foremost casualty and surety ex- 
ecutive of his day, “As for the in- 
terests primarily to be protected, 
if any are deserving of the soundest 
protection (protection afforded only 
by the surplus millions and per- 
petual existence of corporate sure- 
tyship), they are the interests of 
widows, orphans and incompetents. 
The day must come when any but 
corporate bonds will be unthink- 
able in such cases!” 
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“Let's go down the fire escape—we're caught behind one of those quitting 
time log jams!” 





... AUTOMOBILE 
Flowery Language. A Wisconsin Dells, 
Wis., merchant attached flower pots 
and clinging to the parking 
meters in front of his curio store, ex- 
plained that he wanted to make his 
customers happier as they put their 
nickels in . . . Blissful State. A Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, judge dismissed a drunk- 
a motorist 


vines 


en-driving charge against 
after his explanation: in his home state 
of Georgia, police confiscate an auto 
if liquor is found in it, so rather than 
lose his new car after a traffic mishap, 
he drank the half-pint of whiskey he 
had under the seat .. . Rap Trap. The 
penalty for drunken driving is a 
$2,800 fine, 10 years in jail, or both 

in South Africa. ... Monowail. Illegal 


parking charges were dismissed when 


a Detroiter “I couldn’t 
move it because someone stole three 


explained: 
Ww heels.” 


BURGLARY AND THEF1 
Coined Word. In Cambridge, Mass. 
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thieves stole $2,500 from a firm and 
before leaving spelled out “THANKS” 
in coins on a desk top ... Sole Excuse. 
In Kansas City, when police wondered 
why a suspect hid the $230 he was 
charged with stealing in his right shoe, 
he explained: “I was afraid of being 
robbed.” . . . Credit Lines. In Denver, 
after serving two jail terms for rob- 
beries in which he 1) looted an auto- 
mobile left Armed Forces 
identification tags behind, 2) looted 
an automobile and left his wallet be- 
hind, a man was arrested for looting 
an automobile and leaving his three- 
day-old parole papers behind. 


and his 


... FIRE 
Flaming Youth. In North Sacramento, 
Calif., after ramming the back of an- 
other car, a man won a dismissal of 
a careless driving charge when he 
testified that a lighted cigarette had 
set his pants on fire. 


. .. UNCLASSIFIED 
Big Jug. In Dublin, Ga., a shoeshine 
boy was arrested for giving away a 
slug of moonshine whiskey with every 
shine . . . Record Thirst. Flustered at 
arriving late to defend his beer-drink- 
ing title, a Manitowoc, Wis., man 
downed a gallon instead of the re- 
quired half-gallon, still beat his near- 
est rival by ten seconds, then ex- 
plained his tardiness: “I was at the bar 
down the street having a beer” 
Strange Chap. In Oxford, England, 
a hotel guest reading in bed, glanced 
up when the door opened, watched 
without comment as a man, wearing 
only a shirt, raced across the room 
and disappeared through the open 
window to his death, later explained 
at the inquest: “I just stayed in bed 
until the police came. It had nothing 
to do with me.” 
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